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time, a complete release, till his health is sufficiently re-established to enable him 
to discharge a part of the Duties of both offices. The occasional Parish duty j 
very trifling, and the present number of Scholars is-small and not likely to ep. 
crease without additional emolument to the Situation which is now offered, 

A Gentleman already in Orders, and in want of temporary employment, wil) 
be treated with ; but the Situation will be permanent as far as the Advertiser j, 
concerned ; and a title for Orders will be given on an engagement being entered 
into for a specific Term. 

Full particulars will be stated in reply to Letters addressed (free of expenc 
to Clericus Box, No. 67, Post Office, Manchester. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


SERMON ON WHITSUNDAY. 
1 Cor. iii. 16. 
Know ye not that ye are the Temple 


of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? 


Few men know the privileges, to 
which as Christians they are en- 
titled. They little think what God 
has already done, or what he still 
offers to do for their souls. Day 
after day, year after year, is spent 
in obstinate and increasing igno- 
rance, and then they wonder that in 
the Gospel they have no interest, 
and in its prospects no comfort. 

We read in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, that ‘Paul having passed 
through the upper coasts. came to 
Ephesus, and finding certain dis- 
ciples, he said unto them, ‘ Have 
ye received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed—and they said unto hin— 
We have not so much as heard whe- 
ther there be any Holy Ghost.” 
And now let us turn from these dis- 
ciples to ourselves. How many are 
there in the Christian world, who, 
without the same excuse, must own 
the same ignorance. Are there not 
too many among us who know as 
little of the Holy Ghost as if in his 
being, his office, and his operations, 
they had no concern? 

“* What, know ye not that ye aré 
the temple of God, and that the Spi- 
rit of God dwelleth in you?” 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 41. 


If we know not this, we know not 
one of the most awful and practical 
truths of the Gospel—If we forget 
it, we forget all that can lead us to 
happiness here, or make us worthy 
of heaven hereafter. 

On this sacred day, in the ser- 
vices of which we commemorate the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles and the Church of God, 
it would be well for us to direct our 
thoughts to that Holy Comforter, 
who was promised no less to us 
than to them. Here then let us 
renew our knowledge, here let us 
strengthen our faith. Let those that 
are ignorant, learn; let those that 
have forgotten, remember: it is the 
Spirit of Gop, of whom we speak, 
and the Apostle has expressly de- 
clared, that “ if any man have not 
the Spirit of God, he is none of his.” 

First let us consider then the na- 
ture of the Spirit of God, and se- 
condly how he dwelleth in us. 

In Scripture we find a clear dis- 
tinction between the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. Though 
united in the one great and un- 
speakable Godhead, to us they ap- 
pear as distinct and separate per- 
sons. We cannot better understand 
the nature and the perfections of 
the Spirit of God than from the 
words of Christ himself, ‘‘ The com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things.” 

L | 
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And again, “ When the comforter 
is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of 
“Truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me.”’ And 
again, “ he shall shew you things to 
come, he shall giorify me, for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it unto you.” Here then we clearly 
see the foundation of our faith, and 
hence we believe in the Holy Ghost, 
who, in the words of our creed, 
‘ proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son,’ separate indeed in person, 
but united in wisdom and in pur- 
pose, in majesty and in glory. 

It was the Spirit of God, who, 
in the beginning, ‘‘ moved on the 
face of the waters,’’ it was the Spirit 
of God, who in ancient days spake 
by the mouth of the prophets, who 
overshadowed the Blessed Virgin at 
the incarnation of Christ ; it was the 
Holy Spirit, who, as on this day, 
descended in a visible shape upon 
the heads of the Apostles, enabling 
them to speak in various languages, 
and to preach the Gospel among 
divers nations. It is the Spirit of 
God, who gave them strength and 
power, affection and zeal in their 
holy work. The Comforter was 
promised, and according to that 
promise, he came, to abide with 
the Church of Christ, not for a sea- 
son only; but for ever. It is the 
Holy Spirit, “‘ which searcheth all 
things, yea even the deep things of 
God, whose temples our bodies are, 
who dwelleth in us.’’ 

But this leads me to consider 
how the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in us. 

Let a man but examine the Scrip- 
tures, ard he will see, how large an 
office in the Christian dispensation, 
is fulfilled by the Spirit of Grace. 
Through his influence we are ad- 
mitted into the Christian covenant ; 
for ‘‘ except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” We 
are baptized, therefore, according 
to the command of Christ himself, 
‘in the name of the Father, of the 
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Son, of the Holy Ghost ;” as all 
co-operating in the great work of 
man’s redemption, as all conspiring 
to advance and to perfect his eter. 
nal salvation. From the moment, 
therefore, of our baptism, we be- 
come the temple of God, aud the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in us. 

But how dwelleth he in us; in 
peace or in war; in honour, or in 
neglect ; as the minister of purity, 
or as the witness of crime? This is 
a question which strikes home to 
the heart and the conscience of 
every Christian soul. Let us well 
consider what answer each of us 
can return, 

We may “ grieve the Spirit of 
God,” we may silence his warning, 
we may resist his influence, but we 
cannot get rid of his union and con- 
nection with us. We may live in ut- 
ter thoughtlessness and neglect, we 
may die darkened and impenitent, 
and the grace of God may depart 
from us, yet in some sort still con. 
tinues the Spirit of God to dwell in 
us. It dwelleth in us to aggravate 
our crimes and to increase our con- 
demnation. We may live like hea- 
thens, we may die like heathens, 
but we must answer hereafter and 
suffer as Christians, We are the 
temples of God; but what says the 
Apostle in the words immediately 
following—“‘ if any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy; for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are.” And 
again, in the VIth chapter, ‘‘ What, 
know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and 
ye are not your own?” Whether 
then we defile it or not, our bod 
is still the tempie of the Holy 
Ghost; whether we obey bis influ- 
ence or despise it, the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in us, May he never so 
dwell in us, as hereafter to be a 
witness against us. 

To the repentant sinner most 
cheering is the thought, that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in him: nor 
dwelleth only, but in the language 
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of the Apostle, “* maketh interces- 
sion for us in groanings which 
cannot be uttered.’’ And here we 
cannot but observe and adore the 
mercies of God, in uniting Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in bringing 
poor, frail, miserable man, to peni- 
tence and to acceptance. Through 
Christ, says the Apostle, we have an 
access by one Spirit unto the Father. 
It is the Spirit then that, dwelling in 
us,cherishes every good and repent- 
ant thought, and thus brings us to a 
merciful, though a neglected Sa- 
viour. Itis that Saviour again, by 
whose merits and intercession, we 
have access unto the Father. 

The Holy Spirit also, by dwelling 
in us, in every temptation or trial, 
supports, assists, and comforts us. 
His blessed influence not only re- 
covers us after afall, but preserves 
us from falling. It is the Holy Spi- 


rit who affords spiritual life, light, 
and strength, through a thousand 
channels, which He only, who knows 
us better than we know ourselves, 
could either open or supply. 


Consider then who it is that dwel- 
leth in us; whom it is, that many of 
us neglect and despise; and what 
will be the consequence of this neg- 
lect. The same that was before the 
flood, when the Almighty said, ‘* My 
spirit shall not always strive with 
man.” The more we abandon the 
thoughts of God’s Holy Spirit, the 
more he will abandon us: till at 
last we shall suffer that most fatal 
extremity of God's displeasure, a 
state of spiritual destitution. Sen- 
sible of no comfort, warned by no 
suggestion, unconscious even of the 
existence of the Spirit of God within 
us, we shall sink into the lethargy 
of sin and the infatuation of impeni- 
tence. 

Consider, again, the 
God’s Holy Spirit dwelling in us. 
By what tokens shall we know that 
we have the Spirit of God? Not by 
any sensible feelings, or fanatical 
experiences, these are the delusive 
offspring of a heated and fanciful 
mind, and they generally lead to ene 
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of two extremes, either to presump- 
tion, or to despair. These are not 
the “ fruits of the Spirit’? which the 
Gospel has pointed out. Obedi- 
ence to the laws of God is the surest 
sign of the presence of his Holy 
Spirit within us——“ He that loveth 
me,” says Christ, ‘* keepeth my com- 
mandments, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.” 

“ Work out your own salvation 
then with fear and trembling, for 
it is God who worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good plea- 
sure.” Think of him who dwelleth 
in you, and remember that he who 
despiseth, despiseth not man, but 
God. Let us meditate then in hum- 
ble faith and holy gratitude, on those 
high privileges, with which, as chil- 
dren of the Gospel, we are invested. 
Let us remember, that our bodies 
and our souls are not our own, to 
disgrace with folly or to pollute 
with crime, but that they are God’s : 
that they are temples of the Holy 
Ghost ; and that he dwelleth in them, 

Conscious, therefore, of the pre- 
sence of such a guest, let us culti- 
vate his influence and purify his 
abode. The means of grace are 
placed in our own hands, and at our 
own disposal. To the voice of 
humble prayer the Spirit of God 
will ever listen; at the holy table 
his feast is ever spread. These are 
the means by which his comfort and 
his grace will increase and flourish 
in our hearts; these are the means 
by which his influence will correct 
and purify our lives. And when 
God in his mercy has placed these 
means in our reach, let them not 
be placed in vain. When men 
are too idle, too fastidieus, or too 
prejudiced to use these easy and 
simple instruments of grace, the 
Spirit that dwelleth in them will 
more and more withdraw his cheer- 
ing and supporting power. 

May the Almighty grant, that 
under these thoughts we may grow 
in every Christian grace and virtue, 
that we may be strengthened in 
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every good resolution, and assisted 
in every pious effort—that our souls 
and bodies may daily become holier 
and yet more holy temples for the 
Spirit that dwelleth in them—and 
that Jesus Christ, being the chief cor- 


ner-stone, the building fitly framed 
together may grow unto an holy tem- 
ple in the Lord, and that thus may 
we be builded together for an habi- 
tation of God through Jesus Christ, 








SCRIPTURE 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 


THE next general accusation, which 
I have to urge against the espousers 
of the disputed passage, is, that in 
all their attempts to confirm its au- 
thenticity, they constantly take re- 
fuge in those intrenchments which 
have been already demolished and 
completely thrown down. This 
is observable wherever I cast my 
eye. In the long extract, which 
is brought from  Ittigius by the 
bishop of St. David’s, for the pur- 
pose of setting aside in St. Cyprian 
the allegorical interpretation of the 
eighth verse; as well for disproving 
the assertion of Simon, that before 
the times of Victor, Vitensis, and 
Fulgentius, no Christian Father had 
ever cited this verse of St. John; 
we find nothing further advanced, 
by way of argument, than the old 
controverted testimony of St. Cy- 
prian again ; and some trivial objec- 
tions to the mode of expounding 
that father, as adopted by Facun- 
dus. Now the testimony of St. 
Cyprian, as I have previously re- 
marked, extends no farther than to 
the words, Tres unum sunt; words 
which, according to the Latin version 
itself, are as much a part of the 
eighth as they are of the seventh 
verse; and which that father would 
never have quoted alone by them- 
selves, had there been in his text 
any express mention of the persons, 
Father, Word, and Spirit, as they 
now stand in the interpolation. But 
as to the frivolous objection started 
by Ittigius, that, if Cyprian had 
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been allegorizing the eighth verse, 
he would have been led to speak of 
the three persons of the Trinity in 
an order different from that which 
he has actually followed ; there will 
be no room for the least exception 
of this kind, if we allow him only 
to have construed his Greek, in the 
manner in which, I think he must 
have construed it; and in which, I 
strenuously maintain, it ought tu be 
construed at this day. For there 
are three who bear testimony, as to 
the spirit, the water, and the blood; 
and the three are for one. Here 
the three baptismal witnesses of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are 
suggested to the mind of the Apos- 
tle by the occurrence of the water, 
and the blood, and the spirit, in the 
preceding verses; and, though from 
the superior dignity of its nature, 
the spirit, either by John himself, 
or by some later hand, is made to 
take the precedence of the water 
and the blood ; yet was St. Cyprian 
naturally right in following the order 
of the baptismal formula, even on 
the supposition, that in his copy of 
the epistle, the term, spirit, stood 
the first in order, as it does with 
us; and not the last, as in some 
authorities which I have noticed. 

To the above extremely weak and 
highly unsatisfactory arguments of 
lttigius I must subjoin the subse- 
quent paragraph, as copied into the 
Remembrancer from the bishop of 
St. David's. 

‘ The whole of the external ar. 
gument from the absence of the 
verse in the Greek manuscripts, 
and from the silence of the Greek 
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Fathers, will avail nothing, if it 
can be proved, that the verse was 
ever extant in the most ancient 
Greek copies of the original epistle 
of St. John. That it was so extant, 
Mill, Bengelius, and others affirm 
on the authority of the Latin ver- 
sion, and the the express citation 
of the verse by Cyprian.’ 

Here the projected proof of the 
verse having been once extant in the 
most ancient Greek copies of the 
epistle of St. John, dwindles into the 
peremptory affirmation of Mill, Ben- 
gelius, and others, that it was so, on 
the authority of the Vulgate, and 
the testimony of St. Cyprian. It 
has always been to me matter of the 
most painful regret to see so many 
of our first champions, in the field 
of criticism, bringing their very pro- 
fession into disrepute and con- 
tempt, by an obstinate perseverance 
in maintaining what canhot possibly 
be maintained, without renouncing 
at the same time those fundamental 
principles, on which all sober criti- 
cism is of necessity established. To 
such scholars as Mill and Bengelius 
it could not have been unknown; 
and to my lord of St. David’s, I am 
sure it must be perfectly known, 
that, though by the decision of the 
Council of Trent the seventh verse 
is now become a canonical part of 
the Latin version; yet, before the 
invention of printing, many of the 
most ancient and valuable of the 
Latin manuscripts did not contain 
the interpolation: and that, if the 
first printers of the Latin version as 
well as of the Greek original had 
dealt uprightly and fairly with the 
Christian world, the passage of the 
Heavenly Witnesses would have been 
consigned to oblivion leng before 
the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. For the Latin editors, 


indeed, there was some excuse; as 
the major part of their then existing 
manuscripts, probably contained 
the passage: nevertheless, when 
they saw, that even their own ma- 
nuscripts differed; and above all, 
when they considered, that it was 
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to be found neither in the Greek 
original, nor in any of those ancient 
versions, which had been severally 
and independently made from the 
very oldest of the Greek manu- 
scripts ; if they had been influenced 
by Christian sobriety and modesty, 
they would either have discarded 
the interpolation altogether; or, at 
least, have inserted it in the text 
with some accompanying mark of 
suspicion and doubtfulness. But, 
if such be the case, then the pas- 
sage in question has little or no 
more right to be in the Vulgate 
than in any other authorized version 
of the New Testament; how, I 
would ask, can we argue with Mill, 
Bengelius, and the Bishop of St. 
David’s, that, because on the first 
impression of the Vulgate it was 
actually existing in many of the 
Latin manuscripts; therefore, it 
must needs have been in the Greek 
original, from which the Vulgate 
was first made? The acknowledged 
and incontrovertible fact, that many 
of the very oldest of the Latin ma- 
nuscripts contained it not, dashes 
this argument head and tail to the 
ground. To retain and to propa- 
gate the Heavenly Witnesses, when 
once clandestinely inserted, there 
would naturally arise in the mind of 
the transcriber a pious and zealous 
wish ; and, I may also add, a certain 
religious scruple, lest by wilfully 
discarding so striking a mention of 
the three persons of the Godhead, 
he should be incurring some guilt; 
but for the deliberate and wanton 
omission of the whole verse in copy- 
ing from one manuscript into ano- 
ther, and that too in an age and 
part of Christendom in which the 
sacred doctrine of the ever blessed 
Trinity was held in such sovereign 
esteem, there could be no possible 
motive whatever ; and, if not wilfully 
and purposely omitted, then it must 
have been equally wanted in those 
still older manuscripts from which 
the new transcripts were made. 
There are some statements by the 
Bishop of St. David's, which 1 am 
i 
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somewhat at a loss to comprehend ; 
such as, that during the first three 
centuries there is no external evidence 
against the verse ; and, that for the 
first fifteen centuries of the Christian 
Church, during all the controversies 
of the conflicting parties, no sus- 
picion was ever raised of corruption 
or interpolation in the Latin version 
of this passage. Now this, if I 
rightly comprehend it, goes to the 
length, first, of assuming, that the 
passage in dispute, generally speak- 
ing, was in all the Latin copies from 
the very first promulgation of the 
Christian code ; and, then, of infer- 
ring, that, if it had not been a 
genuine text, it would have been 
openly opposed by the Fathers of 
the first ages. But that the verse 
ever found its way at all into any 
of the Latin manuscripts till the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, is a 
supposition which I stoutly deny; 
and which I have already confuted 
with arguments that I should be 
happy to see disproved, before any 
such assumption as that of my lord 
of St. David's can be suffered to 
obtain. How, in the name of com- 
mon sense, could the Fathers, in 
their several disputations, have ob- 
jected to the genuineness of the 
passage, if the passage was never 
produced; and how could it ever 
be produced, if it was not in the 
Epistle? Surely that is a most un- 
pardonable way of vindicating the 
Heavenly Witnesses, to assume 
contrary to the clearest evidence, 
that the verse always had a place 
in the Latin canon; and then again 
to deduce from the silence of the 
Fathers, another argument for its 
genuineness; when it is that very 
general and universal silence of the 
primitive Fathers, which more es- 
pecially militates against its authen- 
ticity, and condemns it for an inter- 
polation. 

Nearly allied to the above sha- 
dows of argument is that delusive 
hope, with which the supporters of 
the passage still cherish the thought, 
that additional evidence may be yet 


obtained from a further search into 
the uncollected manuscripts; and 
that there will soon be little or no 
occasion to doubt of its authen- 
ticity. But, | would ask, have not 
these Heavenly Witnesses been a 
most interesting question amongst 
the learned ever since the age of 
Erasmus? During this long inter. 
val, has not every sacred critic and 
antiquarian, catholic as well as 
protestant, whenever an old manu- 
script containing the epistle fell in 
his way, had the cnriosity to ex. 
amine, whether it contained the 
disputed passage or not? And is 
it probable, that if any thing further 
could have been alleged from ancient 
manuscripts towards establishing its 
authenticity, so welcome a discovery 
would have been so long concealed 
from the Christian world? So far 
then, from cherishing any hope, 
that the evidence for it may yet derive 
some accession of strength from 
future researches ; I argue the very 
contrary ; that, as nothing hitherto, 
after so long an interval, has been 
found; so nothing in future will be 
found, to save it from that sentence 
of condemnation to which it has 
been so generally and so justly con. 
signed. 

There ought not, surely, to be 
any stress laid on the circumstance, 
that in the Syriac version the eighth 
verse is connected by a copulative 
conjunction. For admitting this 
always to have been the case, the 
Syriac copulative, like the Hebrew 
and the Zthiopic, is of too various 
and uncertain application to autho- 
rize any weighty inference from it, 
in a matter of verbal criticism. If 
the statement which I have trans. 
lated from the Armenian editor in 
a preceding communication, be 
precisely correct, and worthy of 
being strictly relied upon; neither 
the Syriac, nor the Arabic, nor the 
Armenian version, according to the 
copies which were lying before him, 
had any conjunction at all. In the 
Coptic version, certainly, we have 
the causal conjunction only, as in 
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the Greek and the Latin; and, 
whether we insist on retaining the 
Syriac copulative or not, seeing that 
it may signify, for, as well as, and ; 
affects not the question about the 
Heavenly Witnesses. 

I have perused what Epiphanius 
says concerning the Alogi, and 
come to the same conclusion with 
my lord of St. David's ; that these 
Alogi rejected all the writings of 
St. John; not that they despised 
the authority of St. John, but 
because they denied, that he had 
ever written any such books. I 
cannot, however, hence collect any 
confirmation ; but rather a confuta- 
tion of the Heavenly Witnesses. 
For, if they rejected the whole of 
the Apocalypse on account of the 
solitary instance in which the term 
Word, is once applied to Christ ; 
well might they reject the first 
Epistle; since, in the very opening 
of it, Christ is expressly denomi- 
nated the Word of Life. Besides, 
if the disputed passage had been 
actually at that time in the Epistle 
of St. John, and had occasioned, as 
it must have done, offence to these 
Alogi; it is something more than 
probable, that Epiphanius would 
have adverted to the circumstance, 
and have left some remarks on the 
passage itself. 

I perfectly accord, however, with 
his lordship in the justness and ac- 
curacy of his grammatical strictures 
in reply to Dr. Pye Smith. The 
Greek original of the eighth verse 
appears to me to have been mis- 
understood and misconstrued from 
the very first; and, by being mis- 
translated into other tongues, neces- 
sarily caused such doubt and per- 
plexity, that the Fathers in general 
were unwilling to meddle with it; 
and, when they did take notice of 
it, were totally at a loss what to do 
with it. The exceptions, however, 
which his lordship has drawn toge- 
ther from a consideration of the 
context, apply not to the manner 
in which I construe the eighth 
verse: and what is more, by re- 
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garding the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, as having afforded the 
occasion of the testimony being 
given, but not as having given the 
testimony themselves; I keep clear 
of that most unintelligible and inex- 
plicable theology of the water and 
the blood bearing any kind of actual 
testimony to the divine mission of 
Christ. The Spirit of God, indeed, 
from the diversity of its forms and 
operations, can either afford the 
occasion of divine testimony being 
given; or can give it itself: and in 
both these ways it was subservient 
to the Messias. For when it de- 
scended in a bodily shape, and un- 
der the form of a dove alighted 
upon his head, it did not thereby of 
itself afford any actual testimony, 
that Jesus was the Christ; but it 
immediately gave occasion to testi- 
mony being given by John the 
Baptist ; and from that moment the 
Holy Ghost began to bear publie 
testimony to the divine mission of 
our Lord in the miracles which he 
wrought. I need scarcely add, that, 
as I restrict the water to that par- 
ticular water of his Baptism, and 
the blood to that particular blood 
which he shed upon the cross; so 
the Spirit in this verse I restrict to 
that visible and bodily appearance 
of the Spirit which alighted and 
rested upon him, when he was bap- 
tized in the Jordan. 

Though, I think, I have already 
replied to every thing in the Re- 
membrancer, which meets the eye 
under the shape of an argument; 
yet as there is an erroneous attempt 
to support the interpolation from 
the testimony of the Rabbinical 
school, I shall just consider, what 
that testimony is. It seems, then, 
that Mr. Nolan and Dr. Hales 
recite from the most ancient Rab- 
binical Books the phrase, The three 
are one; with its Rabbinical expo- 
sition. There are three ones, and lo! 
they are one; which, it is thought 
not only farnishes the identical 
clausule of the seventh verse; but 
points to the source from which the 
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Apostle had derived it. Now ad- 
mitting, that Mr. Nolan and Dr. 
Hales know something of what 
they are here descanting upon ; and 
that they are not, like the common 
herd of authors, making a borrowed 
display of their Rabbinical learning 
at the third, or the fourth, or, per- 
haps, the fifth hand; what is there 
in that cabalistic phraseology, I 
pray, which does not apply to the 
clausule of the eighth verse equally 
with that of the seventh? I pro- 
bably have read more Jewish lite- 
rature of this complexion, than Mr. 
Nolan and Dr. Hales, put both 
together, ever saw with their eyes ; 
but I do not remember having any 
where met with the precise phrase, 
The three are one ; though I readily 
grant, that, in my volumes on the 
Doctrines of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation, Ihave produced expressions, 
which, in reference to the three per- 
sons of the Godhead, amount to the 
same thing. The phrase, The ten 
are one, is much more likely to 
occur in a cabalistic author than 
the precise phrase, The three are 
one; as stated in the Remem.- 
brancer. The chief complaint, 
however, is, that the seventh verse 
derives no more confirmation than 
the eighth from this Rabbinical illus- 
tration. 

I have now to thank you, Mr. 
Editor, for the manly candour with 
which you have given such ready 
admission to the insertion of my 
papers. Indeed the chief delicacy 
which I felt in stepping forward on 
this occasion, was, lest I should be 
appearing to thwart the noble efforts 
of that illustrious ornament of the 
English episcopate, the present 
Bishop of St. David's, against the 
venom of the Unitarians. But since 
it is the duty of every Chrstian 
Priest to reject an interpolation no 
less than to defend the genuine 
text; that great and learned prelate, 
for whom | feel both veneration and 
gratitude, will, 1 am sure, be the 
first to give me credit for the sin- 
cerity of my motives, 


The remarks of your correspon. 
dent T. M. as well as those of any 
other objector to the truth of my 
positions shall be honoured with a 
reply. 

In the interim, 
1 remain, &c. 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOHN OXLEE, 
Rector of Scawton. 
Stonegrave Parsonage, 
March Lith. 


—— ES 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

THE only thing of which I have to 
complain in both the letters of your 
correspondent, T. M. is the infe- 
rence which he has proceeded to 
draw from one of my concessions 
in favour of the heavenly witnesses, 
I certainly have said amongst other 
things, that, if the advocates of the 
disputed verse could point out to 
me any one authentic and impor- 
tant passage of the New Testament, 
which had been equally passed over 
in silence by all the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, I would admit, not, 
as T. M. has made me speak, the 
authenticity of the verse; but the 
reasonableness of allowing it to re- 
main in the sacred canon, on the 
simple ground, that it might possi- 
bly have been, at one time, in the 
Greek and other texts, though 
afterwards not to be found, In 
this I am met by your correspon- 
dent, T. M. who tells me, that there 
is the twentieth verse of the very 
same chapter, containing a clause 
of great importance in the many 
controversies respecting the divinity 
of Christ, during the second and 
third centuries ; and yet it was never 
quoted by any of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. That there is, likewise, 
1 Tim. iii. 16. of which Sir Isaac 
Newton, speaking of the writers of 
the first five centuries, affirms, that 
in all their discourses to prove the 
deity of the Son, they never allege 
this text. 

















Now, if in my objections to the 
falsified passage, I had laid any 
special stress on its not having 
been quoted by the Fathers of the 
first three centuries ; it would have 
been nothing more than just in T.M. 
to have exacted from me some An- 
te-Nicene testimony for the two 
verses which he has alleged: but 
since my complaint is, that of all 
the Greek Fathers put together, 
not one; and of all the Latin Fa- 
thers, next to none have cited the 
disputed text; I may venture, surely, 
to appeal to the candour of T. M., 
whether, on being required to com- 
pare the negative evidence of the 
Christian Fathers against any verse 
of the New Testament, with the 
same kind of evidence against the 
Heavenly Witnesses, I ought to be 
restricted to the writers of the first 
three centuries only; and not 
likewise allowed the best Post-Ni- 
cene testimony, as is every whiere 
demanded by me for the passage in 
dispute. To convince T. M. how- 
ever, how little advantage he has 
gained from any concession which 
I may have made, I will briefly de- 
monstrate to him, first, that neither 
of his two texts can strictly and 


exclusively apply to the divinity of 


Christ; and that, as to the testi- 
mony afforded them by the Fathers, 
they have five times, yea, ten times 
the support of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. 

In considering 1 John v. 20. the 
first thing which the mind collects 
from the construction of, His Son, 
is, that this, Sen, cannot possibly 
be the chief subject of what imme- 
diately goes before; but the, He, 
that is, the Father, to whom the 
pronominal, His, refers; and, there- 
fore, we seem under the necessity 
of expounding the expression of, 
The true One, in both the places in 
which it occurs, of God the Father 
only. It is equally superfluous to 
observe, that in the Gospel of St. 
John the exalted appellation of, 
The true Ged, is appropriated and 
confined to the Father alone; and 
REMEMBRANCER, Na, 41. 
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consequently we are fully authecised 
to expound it of the Father only in 
the text before us. I beg, however, 
to be understood as by no means 
quarrelling with T. M. for applying 
the last clausule to the divinity of 
Christ ; knowing as I do, that it is 
even so applied by several of the 
chief Fathers. What I would sug- 
gest, is, the folly and inexpediency, 
at all times, of bringing to bear on 
contested points what easily admits 
of being otherwise expounded, and 
that, too, in a catholic and ortho- 
dox sense. 

If T. M. will allow any credit to 
the Pontifical Epistles, there is ex- 
press Ante-Nicene testimony for the 
twentieth verse. In an epistle as- 
cribed to Pope Evaristus, and ad- 
dressed to the African bishops, it is 
cited and applied to prove, that the 
Son is not separated from the Fa- 
ther; and that, where we read, in 
the apostle, of God alone having 
immortality, and dwelling in that 
light which none can approach, we 
are not to expound this of the Fa- 
ther exclusively; but also of the 
Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father. It is quoted, together with 
nearly the whole of the chapter, in 
an epistle of Pope Eusebius to the 
Gallican bishops; in which we find, 
at the same time, a fatal blow di- 
rected against the anthenticity of 
the Heavenly Witnesses.—Etspiritus 
est qui testificatur, quoniam Chris- 
tus est veritas. Quoniam tres sunt 
qui testimonium dant, spiritus, san- 
guis, et aqua; et hi tres unum sunt, 
Si testimonium hominum accipimus, 
&e. In this epistle, I suy, we have 
not merely the twentieth verse fully 
cited ; but what highly concerns the 
main controversy, the most complete 
and positive evidence against the 
interpolation of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses in the present Latin Version ; 
and that, too, from a document of 
which the Latin church herself is 
both the author and the keeper. 
It will be in vain to reply, that this 
epistie may have been penned by 
some later hand than Pope Eusebius: 
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himself, for whoever the author of 
it might be, he was doubtless a 
sound trinitarian, a member of the 
Romish church, and had before him 
at the time that Latin Version of 
the first epistle of St. John, which 
was current at the period io which 
he flourished. 

But as to the further testimony of 
the primitive Fathers for the twen- 
tieth verse, we have the best possi- 
ble Post-Nicene evidence that can 
be adduced for any text, whatever. 
It is cited at full length, by Cyrillus 
Alexandrinus at the close of his 
celebrated Tract on the true faith ; 
addressed to the emperor Theodo- 
sius. By Augustinus, in the very 
first of his fifteen books on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and that too, in 
support of the divinity of Christ. 
It is quoted, moreover, by Hilary, 
Ambrose, Facundus, &c. not to 
mention Vigilius and Fulgentius, 
the two grand props for the Hea- 
venly Witnesses. 

In respect of 1 Tim. iii, 16. there 


surely must be some mistake; as 
Sir Isaac Newton could never mean 
to assert, that the text was never 
cited at all by the Fathers of the 
first five centuries; but, that it was 
never cited, as now corruptly read, 
for the purpose of proving the divi- 


nity of Christ. So far from not 
being cited at all in its genuine 
form, T. M. will find it to have been 
quoted, either wholly or in part, 
even by Origen, Hilary, Jerome, 
Austin, Chrysostom, and Isidore ; 
Fathers of acknowledged and distin- 
guished pre-eminence in the church 
of God. 

In more places than. one T. M. 
has intimated to me, that even the 
Greek Fathers are not without their 
testimony for the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. Now, I wish from my 
heart, that he would condescend to 

roduce one of these testimonies, 
if even he should have to come 
down so low as to a Father of the 
tenth century ; as it would at least 
cure me of my present belief, that 
the passage never found its way into 
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any Greek manuscript till within a 
century or two before the invention 
of printing; and would tend to re. 
strain other objectors from treating 
it with that scorn and contempt to 
which, in the present lack of Greek 
testimony, it seems so unfortunately 
exposed. 

I would further ask him, too, 
whether he does not consider the 
argument drawn from the supposed 
fact, that the interpolation in the 
Vulgate was never objected to by 
the Greeks, a sort of weapon which 
may be equally used by buth par. 
ties. For if the Latin church really 
regarded this verse as the genuine 
text of St. John, and as having been 
faithfully preserved in her version of 
the New Testament; why did she 
not upbraid the Greek church with 
the loss of it, and urge it as an un- 
deniable proof of her great want of 
vigilance in maintaining the true 
faith. This, I say, would have 
been a triumphant ground of exul. 
tation to the Western over the Eas- 
tern church; and which, I think, 
could scarcely have been over- 
looked, had there been the least 
opportunity for doing it. The truth 
is, there was no mighty advantage 
to be taken by either side; for if 
the Latins had been called to an 
account by the Greeks, their an- 
swer would unquestionably have 
been, that their oldest and principal 
manuscripts contained it not. 

But to come to a close with your 
worthy correspondent. My condi- 
tions of peace were, that, if any 
other authentic and important pas- 
sage of the New Testament could 
be shewn to have been equally un- 
noticed by the great body of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, I would 
ofter no further hostility to the inter- 
polation of the Heavenly Witnesses. 
T. M. has challenged me with two 
different verses. I cheerfully ac- 
cept his challenge. If he can al- 
lege me testimony for the disputed 
passage equal to that which I may 
have already cited, or shall here- 
after be able to produce for either 
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of his two verses, I will immediately 
acknowledge, not indeed its certain 
authenticity, but what ought equally 
to satisfy your worthy correspon- 
dent, the reasonableness of atlowing 
it to remain undisturbed in the sa- 
cred Canon; with a promise never 
to discountenance, but rather to 
sanction it as the language of St. 
John. By way of arranging the 
preliminaries, 1 would merely sub- 
join, that 1 shall not exact from 
T. M. the precise Fathers that I 
may adduce for his two verses ; but 
any others that were contemporary 
with them, and of equal celebrity in 
the church; and that I shall not 
trouble him to descend farther down 
than to the end of the fifth century. 
I remain, &c. 
RECTOR OF SCAWTON. 
Stonegrave Parsonage, 
April 5th. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


THE incomparable Newton, in call- 
ing upon the advocates of the Hea- 
venly Witnesses, to point out in what 


manner the text was erased from 
the canon, fixed the 2% erasiv, from 
whence, if practicable, the difficul- 
ties which embarrassed the question 
of its authenticity were to be moved. 
Under a conviction that no way 
could be made, in defending the 
contested passage, until this just 
challenge was answered, I gave up 
Eusebius of Caesarea, as the author 
of the defaleation, and offered, in 
his pablication of the Scriptures, 
after their distruction in the perse- 
cution of Diocletian, the grounds of 
a case competent to answer the de- 
mands of Newton, and adequate to 
solve the conditions of the problem 
which he had proposed. 

As the evidence borne to the dis- 
puted passage, in the Scriptures of 
the Eastern and Western Churches 
is contradictory, on establishing one 
of the two propositions into which 
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it resolved itself, the eviction of the 
opposite became unnecessary ; as of 
two contradictions, if one is false 
the other is necessarily true. But, 
as both fortunately admit of the 
same method of demonstration ; as 
the integrity of the Latin text may 
be satisfactorily established by the 
same method of proof which has 
been employed to invalidate that of 
the Greek ; and as the deductions, 
thus separately conducted, when 
brought to bear connectedly on the 
point at issue, afford each other mu- 
tual confirmation, the attainment of 
an object so important in the dis- 
cussion ought not to be disregarded. 

In giving up Eusebius as the pro- 
bable mutilator of the sacred text, 
I justified the presumption on a 
written instrument, ascribed by him 
to Constantine the Great, at whose 
command he prepared his edition of 
the Bible. That document was 
produced for the purpose merely of 
identifying him as the compiler of 
an edition of the Scriptures, under 
discretionary powers, which I held 
it to be probable he had carried to 
their utmost limits. The proof of the 
charge with which I was so adven- 
turous as to accuse him, in assert- 
ing, ‘‘ that the probabilities were 
decidedly in favour of bis having 
expunged, rather than the Catholics 
having interpolated the sacred text,” 
were exclusively deduced from the 
possibility of ‘ establishing two 
points ;” it having been most remote 
from my intention to establish the 
charge directly, much less to prove 
it, as has been stupidly or disho- 
nestly asserted, by the alleged do. 
cument, which must have made 
Constantine an accomplice in his 
act. In the most perfect indepen. 
dence on so senseless a conception, 
I had maintained, that if two points 
could be established against £use- 
bius, that he wanted neither the 
power nor the will to suppress the 
passages under consideration, the 
establishment of that relative proba- 
bility which presumed him to have 
mutilated the Scripture, would fol- 
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low.as matter of course. As no 
effort has been made to disturb this 
position, [ am of course at liberty 
to consider it effectually established. 

In proceeding to identify the an- 
thor of the disputed passa re in the 
Latin version, 1 appeal to a docu- 
ment of the same nature, 
edly written by the author of the 
version, and prefixed, as a prologue, 
to the Catholic Epistles. And that 
hiy purpose may not be again blindly 
or wilfully misrepresented, I beg to 
be understood, that the position 
which | now maintain is, that the 
author of this prologue, as I for- 
merly observed respecting Eusebius, 
wanted neither the will nor the power 
to insert the disputed passage in the 
Latin Vulgate. 
views to this point, while the sub- 
ject is kept within the bounds which 
J originally assigned it, the discus- 
sion is reduced to still narrower 
grounds. Vor this position bein 
established, the question no longe 
rests between the heterodox as mu- 
tilators and the orthodox as inter- 
polators, but between Eusebius, as 
having suppressed the disputed text 
in the Greek, and the true or ficti- 
tious Jerome, as having interpolated 
or replaced it in the Latin, 

That the author of the Prologue 
to the Catholic Episties wanted not 
the will to insert the disputed pas- 
sage, is at once evident in the terms 
in which he has expressed himself 
respecting it. Having mentioned 
the Epistles, with the Apostles who 
wrote them, he observes—** which 
(Epistles), if they had been faith- 
fully turned into the Latin speech, 
as they have been digested by these 
(their authors), would: have neither 
occasioned ambiguity to the readers, 
nor would the variety of the expres- 
sion have impugned itself, particu- 
larly in that place of the First Epis- 
tle of St. Jolin, where the unity of 
the Trinity is mentioned. In which 
(Epistle) | find that unfaithful trans- 
lators have also much erred against 
the truth of the faith, setting down 
in their edition the names of three, 


profess- 


uw 
os 
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that is, of ‘ the Water, Spirit and 
Blood,’ and omitting the testimony 
of ‘the Father, Word, and Spirit,’ 
by which chiefly both the Catholic 
faith, and the one substance of the 
divinity of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost is proved.” 

That the author of the Prologue 
possessed not only the will but the 
power to insert the disputed text in 
the Latin version, is no matter of 
conjecture, but of fact. Not to 
speak of the passage which is its 
common attendant, the Prologue 
has insinuated itself into the entire 
body of the translation. The tes. 
timony of every researcher into the 
manuscripts of the Latin version, 
brings but an accumulation of proofs 
in support of this position. The 

Senedictine editors of the Vulgate 
Bible, and of St. Jerome’s Works, 
who have furnished the principal 
evidence against the contested verse, 
and have given up the prologue to 
the mercy of its impugners, bear 
the fullest testimony to its general 
prevalence in the manuscripts, in- 
cluding those of the most venerable 
antiquity. It exists in all the stan- 
dard copies, some of which have 
the disputed passage inserted only 
in the margin; it is thus found in 
the Vatican MS. Bible, which is the 
authentic exemplar of the printed 
Vulgate, and in the Valicella Bible, 
which is the model and witness of 
its integrity; in the Bible of St. 
Germain des Prez, which is_ the 
oldest and best manuscript in France, 
in the Caroline Bible, which is the 
oldest and best in Spain, and in that 
of the Royal Library in the British 
Museum, which is the oldest and 
best in England. Father Simon, 
who first disputed its authenticity, 
seems to have found it absent from 
no Bible in France; from the search 
of Montfaucon and Mabillon in Italy ; 
in a tour having such researches for 
its object, we deduce the same con- 
clusion relative to the latter country. 
They mention, each of them, a ma- 
nuscript which wanted the disputed 
verse; but. Mabillon assures us of 
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the one which he examined, that it 
contained the prologue; and the 
same conclusion is impliéd in the 
silence of Montfaucon, relative to 
the one which he saw, as is further 
confirmed by the silence of Bishop 
Burnet, who examined the library 
in which it was found by Mont- 
faucon. The testimony of that pre- 
late, who has collected the strongest 
manuscript evidence against the dis- 
puted verse, is of itself decisive as 
to the point at issue. He assures 
us, that in a research prosecuted 
through France, Italy, Germany, 
and Switzerland, he ‘* had taken 
some pains to examine all the MSS. 
of the New Testament, concerning 
that doubted passage in St. John’s 
Epistles.” But the result of his 
scrutiny is a plenary concession of 
the point for which I contend, 
“that preface,’’ as he assures us, 
** being in all the manuscripts, an- 
cient or modern, of those Bibles that 
have the other prefaces in them that 
he ever saw:” and his researclies, 
it should be added, discovered but 
a single Bible, which wanted both 
the prologue and the passage. 
That the power, however origi- 
nating, by which the prologue has 
thus taken universal possession of 
the version, was adequate to pro- 


cure the passage an insertion in its 
text, directly follows from its object 


and intention. That, in the first 
copy in which it found a place, the 
will and power were followed by the 
act, and the disputed verse accord- 
ingly inserted in the Epistle which 
follows it, the terms in which it is 
expressed place beyond mere pro- 
bability. ‘* How much the edition 
of others differs from mine, I leave 
to the prudence of others. But thou, 
Eustochium, virgin of Christ, whilst 
thou seekest the truth of Scripture, 
exposest, in some measure, my old 
age to the gnawing tooth of envy, 
which pronounces me a falsifier and 
corrupter of the Sacred Scriptures. 
But I, in such a work, neither fear 
the envy of rivals, nor will deny the 
verity of the Holy Scriptures, to 
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those who demand it.” The same 
conclusion follows with respect to 
every transcriber by whom the pro- 
logue was copied. As its express 
object is to denounce, under the 
sentence of the translator, those 
who omitted the verse, as having 
sinned against the Catholic faith, 
and the truth of Scripture ; the 
transcriber who inserted the pro- 
logue, while he omitted the verse, 
gave equal, or indeed greater, proof 
of its author’s power, than if he fol- 
lowed the direct course of transcrib- 
ing it into his copy; as, when it 
was thus inserted without the verse, 
it could serve no purpose but that 
of leaving a memorial, that could 
ouly perish with his work, to record 
his own criminal negligence. 

If the Latin Vulgate is corrupt in 
its testimony to the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, as the corruption pervades 
the whole body of its text, a difh- 
culty consequently arises to em- 
barrass the impuguers of the con- 
tested verse, commensurate with that 
which they oppose to its advocates. 
In disposing of this difficulty, how- 
ever it may serve to deceive the 
reader with the illusion of a solu- 
tion, where nothing is really solved, 
it is perfectly insignificant, as to the 
question at issue, in what manner 
the disputed passage originated ; 
whether it was immediately trans- 
ferred from the baptismal commis- 
sion, or arose out of an allegorical 
interpretation of the context. Were 
even a demonstration attainable, of 
what must ever continue matter of 
vague conjecture, and we could be 
infallibly assured, in what manner 
the disputed passage first existed, 
it would still leave an immeasurable 
distance between the difficulty to be 
solved, and the illusory solution by 
which it was in reality evaded, And 
until the manner were pointed out, 
in which the passage, however ori- 
ginating, had usurped its place in 
the whole body of the text, the re- 
solver would not have come even in 
sight of the diihiculty to be con- 
quered, 
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The difficulty being thus set in a 
tangible shape, if we now trace back 
the effect to its cause, and pass 
from the real or imaginary corrup- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate to the 
power necessary to produce it, the 
simplest solution, it will hardly be 
denied, is supplied by the supposi- 
tion, that the disputed prologue, 
and the passage which it defends, 
have proceeded from the hand 
which produced the translation. 
Admitting the verse to be spurious, 
no man in the Latin Church had 
equal power with St.Jerome to obtain 
ita favourable reception, when it 
was inserted in the Canon. It was, 
besides, his custom to prefix pro- 


logues to the different parts of 


Scripture, and that in dispute has 
taken undisturbed possession of the 
place in which some such prologue 
ought to have existed. Nor can I 
perceive the reason or justice of ac- 
quitting him of the act, in order to 
lay it, with an accumulation of guilt, 
on the head of Victor, Vigilius, or 


any other prelate of the Latin 
Church who is singled out at the 
caprice or good pleasure of the sug- 


gestor. For, however improbable 
the supposition, there was at least a 
possibility that Jerome might be 
deceived in his estimate of the pas- 
sage; but no man could be uncon- 
scious of guilt, in assuming his au- 
thority, to fabricate the prologue. 
The forgery of such a document be- 


sides involves a complication of 


fraud practised against St. Jerome, 
and of sacrilege committed against 
St. John, which eventually im- 
peaches the credit of the whole 
Church, which gave it effect by its 
criminal acquiescence. 

The question is thus fairly ba- 
lanced between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches; neither can there 
be a stroke levelled against the one, 
which will not recoil against the 
other. Nor let it be objected, to 
borrow a phrase from Mr. Burke, 
that “ this is putting things in the 
posture of an ugly alternative.” It 
behoves those indeed who build 
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upon the separate testimony of the 
Greek or Latin, to be prepared for 
the common fate attendant on those 
who choose to stand on ground too 
narrow to sustain them in any posi- 
tion: to him who builds upon the 
comparative testimony of both, every 
thing remains firm and secure, until 
both are proved to be corrupted, 
And should it be further objected, 
that he stands in most need of the 
caution who throws the weight of 
the question upon a contested pro- 
logue of Jerome; my reply is, that 
I do it for the sake of bringing a 
principle to the test, which if ad- 
mitted, would endanger the whole 
credit of the Canon ; as I am told, 
that though the spuriousness of a 
passage may be proved, it is not 
possible to prove its authenticity. 

I appeal, in the first place, to the 
general subject of the prologue, its 
dedication to Eustochium, and the 
topics which it handles, in deter. 
mining the order of the Epistles, 
and in replying to the objections of 
impugners, for the first proof, that 
it has proceeded from the hand of 
St. Jerome. 

The common tenour of St. Je- 
rome’s writings would lead even an 
observant inquirer into the order of 
his works, to suppose that the Ca- 
tholic Epistles had been given to the 
world long previously to the period 
when he was accustomed to dedi- 
cate his works to Eustochium. As 
that period is determined by the 
death of Paula, her mother, who 
bore an equal share in that honour, 
the completion of the revisal of the 
Latin version, is antedated to that 
event by St. Jerome himself, in 
stating the order of his writings. 
He informs us, in one of the most 
interesting and popular of his works, 
that “ he had restored the New 
Testament to the fidelity of the 
Greek, aud had translated the Old 
according to the Hebrew: but of 
the Epistles to Paula and ,Eusto- 
chium, as they were written daily, 
the number was uncertain.” Yet 
bad the course been followed which 
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was thus obviously pointed out to 
the sophisticater, and had the work 
been inscribed either jointly to 
them, or with the more imposing 
names of ‘ the venerable Pope’’ 
Damasus, or of ‘‘ the most erudite 
Pammachius,”’ it would have led to 
an anachronism which would have 
detected the imposture. 

It may be collected from the whole 
tenour of St. Jerome’s writings, that 
though his revisal of the version was 
completed, and the corrected text 
employed in the commentaries which 
he was daily compiling, no part of 
it but the Gospels, elicited from 
him by Pope Damasus, had been 
published, until a late period. So 
far was he from having taken that 
step, that he ever manifests a dis. 
position to withhold his critical 
works, entreats of those whom he 
furnished with parts of them not to 
give away copies, and lays this in- 
junction expressly on Paula, Eusto- 
chium, and Marcella. How long 
his papers lay by him without pub- 


lication, may be seen in the preface 
to Obadiah ; but an epistle address- 
ed to Lucinius ( Epist. xxviii. p. 82.) 
puts the case of the New Testament 


out of dispute. From this docu- 
ment it appears, that even those 
friends who furnished him with no- 
taries, to provide themselves with 
his works, were so far from having 
a copy of this, which was the most 
important, that they remained to be 
apprised of its existence. As that 
epistle speaks of the Commentary 
on Isaiah, as already finished, every 
prologue to that work, and to the 
Commentary on Ezekiel, which im- 
mediately followed it, brings con- 
firmation to that which is in dispute, 
as they are collectively inscribed to 
Eustochium. Let an example be 
taken from the first, “ Having fi- 
nished twenty books on the twelve 
Prophets, and the Commentaries on 
Daniel, thou compellest me, Eusto- 
chium, virgin of Christ, to pass to 
Isaiah, and, what I had promised 
thy holy mother, while she lived, to 
perform to thee; which I indeed 
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remember to have promised to thy 
most erudite brother, Pammachius,” 
&c. 

To the general tenour of the pro- 
logues of Ezechiel, which succeeded 
the date of the epistle to Lucinius, 
I now appeal in the next place, as 
confirming the authenticity of that 
in dispute, by informing us of the 
subjects which predominated in St. 
Jerome’s mind, at the period to 
which it refers itself, by the dedica- 
tion to Eustochium. One or two 
extracts will show how far the sub- 


jects of which it treats, in deter- 


mining the order of the Epistles, and 
in replying to detractors, identify the 
hand from which it has proceeded. 
In the prologue to the fifth part 
of the Comment on Ezechiel, he de- 
clares, ‘‘ lest the number of the 
books should be confounded, and, 
through a long space of time, the 
order of the volumes be vitiated, I 
have prefixed short prefaces to each; 
that from the front of the title the 
reader should at once acknowledge 
which book was to be read,” &e, 
To cite instances of Jerome’s com- 
plaints of the severity of his op- 
pugners, would be superfluous. 
The prologue to the second book 
of Micah, as a general assertion of 
the fact may not be inappositely 
cited: “‘ We have always to reply to 
the invidious, (for envy never ceases,) 
and the exordiums of our books 
confute the calumnies of rivals, who 
commonly boast, that, in a sterile 
and jejune style, we publish some 
trifles, and when we know not how 
to speak, cannot be silent.” 

I shall offer but another remark 
on the general characteristics which 
authenticate this prologue, as St. 
Jerome’s work, in order to set aside 
the short-sighted objection, which 
adjudges it to a later hand and pe- 
riod as not written with his usual 
spirit. As nothing would have been 
more easy than to imitate the florid 
and rhetorical parts of his style, we 
at least learn from this objection, 
how far the prologue would have 
been rendered worthy of its reputed 
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author, had the manufacture of it 
been committed to the hands of the 
objector. To those who behold the 
subject with St. Jerome’s views, it 
presents a very different aspect. 
When he wrote the prologue to 
Amos it appears his respect for such 
a style was on the decline ; and in 
the first of those prefixed to the 
Commentary on Ezechiel, written at 
the period to which the disputed 
prologue must be referred, he ap- 
prizes Eustochium that she was “ to 
expect nothing from the rhetorical 
art, nothing from the composition 
and beauty of the language.” But 
in that prefixed to the seventh part 
of the same Commentary, he de- 
scribes the modes which he followed 
in composing, which illustrate, in 
the most apposite manner, the feli- 
city of the objection. He there in- 
forms us, that every hour, nay mo- 
ment of his life, was occupied ; that 


he could steal but a very few to 
dictate by candle-light, numberless 
persons flocking from the West, and 


claiming the hospitality of his mo- 
nastery; that the task of dictating 
was become difficult, his eyes being 
dimned with age ; that he could no 
longer see the Hebrew characters 
by day-light, and was obliged to 
have the Greek commentators read 
to him by the friars ; “‘ whence” he 
declares, ‘‘ my daughter Eustochium, 
receive with indulgence, what is pro- 
duced by the pen of my notaries, 
and what I have scarcely time for 
correcting.” And this statement re- 
ceives the fullest confirmation from 
the Epistle to Lucinius, by which 
we are enabled to determine the era 
of the disputed prologue; it adopts 
the same language respecting the 
difficulties which he experienced in 
composing, and calls upon Lucinius, 
if impeded by oversights when read- 
ing, ‘* not to impute it to him, but to 
the want of skill in his notaries, who 
write down, not what they find, but 
what they understand, and while 
they endeavour to amend others 
errors exhibit their own.” 

In summing up the evidence aris- 
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ing from a consideration of the ge. 
ne ral subjects selected for discus- 
sion in the prologue, I shall now 
observe how consistent it is with all 
the circumstances under which 
professes to be written. Had a 
fabricator been employed in con- 
structing it, he would have naturally 
made the prologue of the same era 
with the revisal of the Scriptures, 
But the prologue, ever true to the 
real state of things, while it men- 
tions Eustochium as ‘ exposing to 
envy the old age” of the author, 
merely states what really occurred 
at the time, that ‘‘ he restored the 
Epistles to their erder,” which had 
been long corrected. 

But as the forecited prologue 
which disclaims allambition of rheto- 
rical ornament, leads Eustochium to 
expect every thing from “ the care of 
simple and perspicacious diligence,” 
it affords a light to guide us, in 
search of those peculiarities of exe- 
cution and manner, which identify, 
even in the smallest sketch, the hand 
of a great and original master. 

There are writers of that indis- 
tinct and general character ; ‘* men 
of no mark or feature,” who ex- 
hibit neither prominence nor pecu- 
liarity, that is perceptible to the 
nicest discrimination. But among 
writers of this description there is 
no room for classing St. Jerome. 
His learning alone places a vast 
distance between him and every 
member of the Latin Church, from 
the period at which he flourished, 
to the revival of letters. The fruits 
collected by his industry had expe- 
rienced the ripening hand of time; 
and much of the produce was of so 
peculiar a growth, that there was 
but one soil in which it could have 
been gathered. His intercourse 
with the Greeks, his travels in 
Egypt, his long residence in Syria, 
opened to him those stores of Greek 
and Hebrew literature, which were 
closed against every other inquirer 
of his age and language. A single 
observation which he has made, on 
the different classes of text existing 
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in his times, had he left no other 
memorial of his critical acumen, 
would prove his views to have been 
profound, accurate, and extensive ; 
for he there bequeathed to us the in- 
valuable information, without which 
the classification of Greek manu- 
scripts, at the present day, would 
have been impracticable. In en- 
tering upon subjects similar to those 
touched upon in the disputed pro- 
logue, he was drawn into a field, 
which though limited, afforded some 
opportunity for the exercise of his 
extraordinary powers. A criterion 
is thus offered, to prove how far 
that production is worthy of its re- 
puted author ; and that it may be 
brought to the touchstone, under 
the most trying circumstances, I 
shall apply the test, in comparison 
with the sister prologue, prefixed 
to the Gospels by the undoubted 
Jerome; that whatever difference 
exists between them, may be ren- 
dered more striking, by an imme- 
diate contrast. If the result of the 


experiment prove that the author of 


both was not merely possessed of 
the same learning and modes of 
thinking, but that he displays in- 
formation which was wholly beyond 
the reach of later writers, and which 
has escaped even the most learned 
of his modern editors ; it may be 
then easily judged, how far a coun- 
terfeit hand could have transferred 
to a copy, the inimitable lineaments 
of such an original. 

In the opening of the disputed 
prologue, every particular relative 
to the subject of arrangement, is 
collected, and a greater variety of cu- 
rious and learned allusions brought 
together, than is to be found, in the 
same space, in any of the genuine 
prefaces. We are first informed of 
the arrangement of the Epistles by 
the Greeks ; of the order adopted 
by those ‘‘ who followed the right 
faith,” as distinguished from that 
adopted by those ‘‘ who were not 
sound in their opinion ;’’ the autho- 
rity of the Epistles as acknowledged 
as ‘* canonical” is then asserted in 
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a single epithet; and the disposi- 
tion, followed in the old Italic, 
which ascribes the first place to Pe- 
ter’s Epistle is stated; the cause of 
that arrangement being specified in- 
cidentally, ‘* because he was the 
first Apostle.”” The course follow- 
ed in disposing the Gospels is next 
mentioned, and proposed as a mo- 
del, in reducing the Epistles to the 
right order; the seven Epistles are 
accordingly enumerated, and dis- 
posed in the proper order; the rea- 
son of the arrangement being as- 
signed, in the declaration that they 
were “so digested by their au- 
thors.” 

How far the course thus adopted 
corresponds with the method of 
Jerome is directly apparent, on in- 
specting the prologue inscribed to 
Pope Damasus, to which we are 
here referred. In it, St. Jerome 
deserts the arrangement of the old 
Italic, disposing the Gospels after 
the manner which is thus pursued 
with the Epistles; assigning to St. 
John, in both prologues, the last 
place, instead of the second, to 
which his apostolical rank had en- 
titled him in that primitive version. 

But it is to the manner in which 
the subjects of both Epistles and 
Gospels ‘ were digested,” by this 
new arrangement that we are to look 
for the strong traits of resemblance 
existing between the contrasted pro- 
logues, and for the striking marks 
of St. Jerome’s mode of thinking, 
which identify the author, It is 
obvious that both parts of the Canon 
were disposed, by the new arrange- 
ment, in a form which was better 
digested. By transferring St. John 
from the second to the last place in 
the Gospels, and St. Peter from the 
first place to the second in the Epis- 
tles, the history was more naturally 
disclosed, the doctrine more sys- 
tematically unfolded. The Epistle 
addressed to the ten tribes thus cor- 
responded, in place, with the Gos. 
pel which was intended for the Jews; 
the moral exhortations of James as 
properly preceded the higher doce 
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trines of Peter, and the transition, 
in both Gospels and Epistles, was 
natural and progressive to the sub- 
lime theology of St. John, The im- 
portance annexed by St. Jerome to 
such a disposition, he has not left 
to be conjectured; as it is virtually 
admitted in his prologue to the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. 

Nor is it only to the strong marks 
of St. Jerome's manner of thinking, 
but to the deep characters of his learn- 
ing, that we are to look for the crite- 
rions by which the question is to be 
decided, I insist not on the order as- 
signed in the disputed prologue, to 
the Epistlesin the old Italic, though 
so singularly confirmed by St. Augus- 
tine, in a treatise in which he recom. 
mends that version: nor on that as- 
signed to them in the Vulgate, which 
is not less strikingly confirmed by St. 
Jerome, in his Epistle to Paulinus. 
Neither shall I lay any particular 
stress on the confirmation which the 
prologue receives from the Council 
of Laodicea, which prescribed the 
order adopted in it, and suggested 
the term canonical, which it uses. 
For these particulars, though they 
escaped Cassiodorus, and what is 
more extraordinary, eluded Mar- 
tianay, might have been within the 
reach of a Latin writer, or have 
been conjectured from a comparison 
of the old and the new translation. 
The point on which I insist, as pal- 
mary in the controversy, is that 
knowledge which the prologue dis- 
plays of the Apostolical Canons, in 
assigning ‘* St. Peter’s Epistles the 
first place among the seven styled 
canonical ;” and in the just estimate 
which it gives of that particular 
Canon which commended this order, 
as refusing it the authority of those 
** Greeks who followed the right 
faith, and were sound in their opi- 
nions.” As this was a piece of infor- 
mation which recent inquiry disco- 
vers to have been sufficiently trite in 
St. Jerome’s days, it excites little sur- 
prize to find it in a prologue of his 
composition. But as this low opi- 
nion of the Canons termed Aposto- 
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lical soon wore out in the Greek 
Church, and the civil code, from 
the times of Theodosius and Jus. 
tinian, gave the whole compilation, 
including the eighty-fifth Canon, 
that legal authority which was 
equally binding on the Eastern and 
Western Church; a difficulty lies 
in accounting for the source from 
whence the fabricator of such a 
prologue could have derived his in- 
formation which decides the contest. 

That the disputed prologue con- 
veys St. Jerome’s estimate of that 
compilation, he has himself left us 
at no loss to decide. If he does 
not slight it in the Epistle to Luci- 
nius, of which so much use has been 
made ; he rejects the authority of 
the eighty-fifth Canon, on the books 
of Maccabees and the Epistles of 
Clement, and follows, on both, the 
Council of Laodicea ; the members 
of which he necessarily included 
among those ‘* Greeks who were 
sound in their opinions.” But of 
the Apostolic Canons, the Latin 
Church knew nothing more than 
was contained in the translation 
made by Dionysius Exiguus, about 
the year five hundred; and as the 
copy which he followed was ancient 
and uninterpolated, doubtless from 
being long preserved in the West, 
it could give no information on the 
subject of the order of Scripture. 
In wanting the interpolated Canons, 
it necessarily takes no notice of the 
eighty-fifth, which alone speaks of 
their arrangement. Had any in- 
formation been attained on the sub- 
ject, after this period from the 
Greeks, it could be no longer re- 
presented as confined to the hete- 
rodox; for the orthodox Council 
of the Trullus at Constantinople, 
which was voted general by the se- 
cond Council of Nice, formally ra- 
tified the whole compilation, as pre- 
served by Johannes Antiochenus, 
afterwards Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Nor was this decision 
ever disputed until the Reformation 
brought in greater freedom of in- 
quiry, and an exemption from the 
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ganon law, when the authority of 
ceneral councils came to be ques- 
tioned. Then a line was, for the 
first time, drawn between the ge- 
nuine and the interpolated canons, 
and the eighty-fifth accordingly 
numbered among the latter. And 
it is curious to observe, that the 
distinction was made by applying 
the very test for which I contend, 
in ascertaining the genuine text of 
St. John’s Epistle ; for Archbishop 
Usher, discovered the true Canons 
and Epistles of St. Ignatius, merely 
by confronting the testimony of the 
Greek and Latin Church, and al- 
lowing its due share of authority to 
the latter. : 
But to evince how effectually this 
information was locked up from the 
Latin Church, I now cite an exam- 
ple in Cassiodorus. It is obvious, 
notwithstanding the superior advan- 
tages which he possessed for ac- 
quiring knowledge in a subject on 
which he was curious above all the 
Latins, he was wholly ignorant of 
the authority on which the informa. 
tion contained in the disputed pro- 
logue is founded. Of all the mem- 
bers of the Western Church he only 
could bring it to bear upon the 
Latin Valgate: for as he reconciled 
the Papal schism, his influence must 
have been great, and he instituted 
that method of correcting the old 
version, which insensibly brought in 
the new of Jerome. But, however, 
this power of altering the Latin ver- 
sion, which will never be ascribed 
with equal probability to any other 
person, may procure him the honour 
of being considered the author of 
the prelogue, and interpolater of 
the Vulgate, the suspicion is laid 
eternally at rest by one simple con- 
sideration. If the order ascribed 
the Epistles in the disputed pro- 
logue, be compared with that as- 
signed to the books of Jerome, in 
his ‘* Institutions” the question will 
be decided by the comparison. So 
palpable is the discrepancy between 
them that, the utter impossibility of 
reconciling the gwo contradictory 
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accounts, led Martianay to reject the 
prologue on the authority of Cassio- 
dorus. How very weak this at- 
tempt of the learned Benedictine is, 
will be evident on barely inspecting 
the order assigned to St. Jerome’s 
books, in ‘* the Divine Institutions ;” 
as it contradicts the testimony of 
Jerome himself, together with that 
of the entire Vulgate, and of the 
Council of Laodicea, all which af- 
ford each other mutual confirma- 
tion. It is indeed difficult to ac- 
count for the error of Cassiodorus, 
unless we suppose him misled by a 
false conception of the disputed 
prologue; of bis knowledge of which 
we have at least this evidence, that 
he quotes the contested passage, 
which it is intended to vindicate. 
If we suppose him to have taken, in 
a general sense, the declaration of 
the prologue relative to “St. Peter’s 
Epistles occupying the first place,” 
without considering that it is ap- 
plied, in a limited sense, to the Ca- 
tholic Epistles ; though his over. 
sight was gross, his error was 
natural. But in thus placing these 
Epistles before the rest, he commits 
the egregious blunder of thrusting 
the Pauline among the Catholic 
Epistles ; and thus demonstrates that 
he could have never seen the Apos- 
tolicalCanons. For they equally vin- 
dicate the first place to St. Peter’s 
Epistles without dislocating the or- 
der of the whole, by mixing St. 
Paul’s among the Catholic Epistles. 

But as an instance not less strik- 
ing, of the very limited degree to 
which this information has been pro- 
pagated in the West, I mention the 
error into which the want of it has 
led the compilers of the Benedictine 
edition of St. Jerome. An igno- 
rance of the order ascribed the Epis- 
tles in the Apostolical Canons, has 
led them to pass sentence on the 
author of the prologue, as an unin- 
structed impostor, who was igno- 
rant of the order which the Greeks 
assigned to the books of Scripture. 
For this injustice, however, they 
have made some amends, in clearing 
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up every difficulty on the subject of 
the title, as wanting the name of St. 
Jerome. So wide is this conjecture 
from the truth, and so satisfactory 
is their defence of the prologue in 
this respect, that it enables me to 
dismiss this objection and its last 
reviver with a single sentence of the 
castigation which Martianay has in- 
flicted, in their name, upon its origi- 
ginal mover; ‘* sed pace viri hujus 
studiosi dixerim, parum exercitatos 
esse eos in lectione veterum codicum, 
qui tam /evibus conjecturis suam ad- 
struunt opinionem.”’ 

Much more remains to be ad- 
vanced on the same subject ; some 
equally striking marks of authenti- 
city existing in the acquaintance 
manifested with Greek and Oriental 
literature, not only in the prologue, 
but in the translation of the con- 
tested passage. The structure of 
the language in which the prologue 
is expressed as composed of the 
phraseology of St. Jerome, gives 
rise to an additional train of evi- 
dence, identifying its author. But 
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having already extended these ob. 
servations to too great a length, 
this discussion may be reserved for 
some other place, as not necessary 
to the conclusion, which may be now 
deduced from what has been already 
established. P 
On the consent of the MSS. and 
the internal evidence of the compo- 
sition, that testimony on which every 
other prologue of St. Jerome is re- 
ceived; that on which every other 
part of his works, and of the works 
of all other ancient writers, is ad. 
mitted ; that on which his version of 
the Scriptures rests, and the divine 
original from whence it was trans- 
lated, I assert the disputed pro- 
logue to be his genuine composition. 
And thus vindieated, I place it asa 
bulwark to the contest in which we 
are engaged; which bars the pre- 
tences of every theory that has been 
hitherto made, and that shall be 
hereafter made, to account for the 

corruption of the Latin Vulgate. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
FRED, NOLAN, 
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1 Pet. iii. 3. 

** Whose adorning let it not be that 

outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold or of putting on of 
apparel.” 
THE ladies at Smyrna wear the ori- 
ental dress, consisting of large trow- 
sers or breeches, which reach to the 
ancle; long vests of rich silk or of 
velvet, lined in winter with costly 
furs, and round their waist an em- 
broidered zone with clasps of silver 
and gold. Their hair is plaited, and 
descends down the back often in 
great profusion.—Chandler’s Tra- 
vels, p. 66. 


Isaiah, iii, 16, 18,—21. 
‘In that day the Lord will take away 


the bravery of their tinkling ornaments 
about their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires like the moon. 

The chains and the bracelets and the 
muflers, 

The bonnets and the ornaments of the 
legs, and the headbands and the tablets 
and the earings—The rings and the nose 
jewels,” 

She had laid aside the rings which 
used to grace her ankles, lest the 
sound of them should expose her to 
salamity.—Asiatic Researches. 

Most of the Indian women have 
on each arm, and also above the 
ankle, ten or twelve rings of gold, 
silver, ivory or coral. ‘They spring 
on the leg, and when they walk 
make a noise with which they are 
much pleased. Their hands an 
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toes are generally adorned with large 
rings. —Jonnerat. 

Of the Indian dancing women who 
danced before the Ambassadors at 
Ispahan, some were shod after a 
very strange manner. They had 
above the instep of the foot, a string 
tied, with little bells fastened there- 
to, whereby they discovered the 
exactness of their cadence, and 
sometimes corrected the music itself, 
as they did also by the Tzarpanes 
or Castagnets which they had in 
their hands, in the managing where- 
of they were very expert. 

At Koojan, Mr. Mungo Park saw 
a dance in which many performers 
assisted, all of whom were provided 
with little bells, which were fastened 
to their legs and arms. 

The hair of the Hindoo women 
is commonly rolled up into a knot 
or bunch towards the back of the 
head, which is fastened with a gold 
bodkin; it isornamented with jewels, 
and some have curls that hang before 
and behind the ears, They wear 


bracelets on their arms, rings in 
their ears, on their fingers, ankles, 
and toes, and sometimes a small 


ring on one side of the nostril. In 
Kashmire they wear the hair plaited 
and hanging down behind, and a 
muslin veil, that covers the head, 
and falls down below the middle, 
The dancing girls sometimes wear 
trowsers like the Persians ; a Jama 
of worked muslin, or gold or silver 
tissue ; the hair plaited, and hanging 
down behind, with spiral curls on 
each side of the face; and to the 
gold or silver rings on the ankles, 
in some of their dances, they attach 
small bells of the same metals. The 
figures of the Bacchantes that are 
to be met with in antique paintings 
and bas-reliefs, may serve as exact 
representations of some of the dan- 
cing women in Hindostan.— Sketches 
of Hindoos. vol. ii. p. 45—48. 

The Tadinums (a sect of devo- 
tees) go about begging, and singing 
the history of the different incar- 
nations of Vishnou. They beat a 
kind of tabor ; and have small brass 
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bells tied round their ankles, which 
make a considerable noise as they 
walk along.—Sketches of the Hin- 
doos, vol. i. p. 243. 

Luke x. 30. 34. 

“ And Jesus answering, said, a certain 
man went down fromJerusalem toJericho, 
and fell among thieves, &c. 

But a certain Samaritan had compassion 
upon him, and went to him and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, &c.” 


Our Saviour lays the scene of this 
Parable on the road between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho with particular 
attention to accuracy, if we may 
judge from the description of the 
country given by Mariti, vol. ii. p. 
318 ; and conclude, from local cau- 
ses, that the road was then as peril- 
ous as he describes it to be now. 

“« The road,” says he, “‘ which con- 
ducts from Jerusalem to Jericho is 
very dangerous. The plain between 
these cities, as well as those on the 
banks of the river Jordan, ure in- 
fested by hordes of Arabs; and on 
this account, it is not prudent to 
cross them without a strong guard, 
We were now about to enter a very 
dangerous road near Bahurim ; and 
we very prudently waited for those 
who were lagging behind. Having 
passed Bahurim, we descended into 
a narrow valley, rendered singularly 
obscure by the elevation of two 
mountains. At sunrise we perceived 
Adommim, where several travellers 
have lost their lives. It is singularly 
favourable to robbers, who keep 
themselves here in ambush. Of this 
its name is a proof; since Adommim 
in the Hebrew language signifies the 
Place of Blood, A little further on 
the left, appears a fortress, which 
commands the whole neighbourhood. 
It is situated upon the summit of a 
mountain ; and is defended by ditches 
cut out in the solid rock. It was 
constructed by the Christians for the 
purpose of protecting pilgrims in this 
dangerous part of their joutney. A 
vast solitude here opened before us, 
and we beheld nothing but rocks, 
commons, and uncultivated valleys. 
I am not astonished that the inhabi- 
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tants of these places should be natu- 
rally ferocious. Wherever the earth 
is barren and has a dismal appear- 
ance, man is gloomy, and fond of 
plunder. Melancholy and want sur- 
round him in his cradle; the first 


sensation he experiences is that of 


pain. He is told, on all sides, that 
the earth denies him food; and his 
hand is armed with the murdering 
steel, which hunger makes him turn 
against the traveller—Must I say 
it ?—He finds no enjoyment but when, 
by a successful assassination, he has 
rendered himself master of the spoils 
of another. These are the only crops 
which the fields here produce him, 
Having crossed this desart for twelve 
miles, we descended by a steep de- 
clivity into the plain of Jericho, 
after a tedious march of seven hours.” 


Lamentations iv. 3. 
“ The daughter of my people is become 
cruel like the Ostriches in the Wilder- 
ness,” 


It was the general opinion amongst 
ancient Naturalists that the Ostrich 


laid her eggs in the desert, and left 
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the young, when hatched, to their 
fate. This idea more recent inqui- 
ries have proved to be erroneous, 
but the following extract will shew 
on what good foundation the opinion 
rested; so good indeed as to be 
generally believed by the Arabs 
themselves to the present day. 

«« An immense plain presented it- 
self to us, interspersed with hollow 
and broken ground. As we went 
along, one of our servants stumbled 
on an Ostrich’s nest. The bird, as 
usual, had forsaken it, leaving to the 
sun to hatch her eggs. There were 
no less than fifteen eggs in this nest, 
which afforded a good repast to the 
Arabs. Irode back above a mile, 
to examine the structure of the nest, 
which can be compared to nothing 
else than the bed which the brick. 
layers make in mixing up their mor- 
tar. It was raised some inches above 
the surface of the earth, and formed 
of fine sand about three feet dia. 
meter, with a trench round to pre- 
serve the eggs from being laid under 
water.” —Jrwin's Voyage up the Red 
Sea, Sc. vol, i. p. 304, 
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No, v. 


From the Death of Austin to the 
Establishment of Christianity in 
Northumberland. 


AT the accession of Laurentius to 
the See of Canterbury, the kingdom 
of Kent still continued subject to 
Ethelbert, its first Christian prince. 
And during the remainder of his life, 
the establishments of Austin were 
preserved without any material alter- 
ation. Laurentius renewed the at- 
tempt upon the British bishops, but 
without success. And the Scotch 
and Irish Christians, making com- 
mon cause with their brethren against 


the Romish missionaries, refused 
even to eat or associate with them. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
any material progress was made 
among the unconverted heathen, 
and the deaths of Ethelbert, and 
his nephew, Sigibert king of Essex, 
compelled the missionaries to aban- 
don the ground they had gained. 
Eadbaid succeeded his father 
Ethelbertin the government of Kent ; 
and having married the widow of 
the deceased prince, was reproached 
by Laurentius for a practice which 
was not heard of even among the 
Gentiles. He revenged himself for 
this affront by relapsing into idola- 
try; and the courtiers who had em- 
braced the Gospel out of compli- 
ment to his father, did not hesitate 
to renounce it in company with the 
wv 
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new monarch. The children of the 
king of Essex had never been con- 
verted to the Christian faith; and 
upon the death of Seber, they not 
only persisted in their infidelity, but 
treated Mellitus, their bishop, with 
the grossest contumely, and soon 
drove him out of their territory. 
The three prelates, Laurentius, Mel- 
litus, and Justus, determined to quit 
the island, and the two latter carried 
their intention into effect. But Lau- 
rentius acted a more honourable 
part, (by the direction, as we are 
assured, of St. Peter), and returning 
once more to his infatuated prince, 
prevailed upon him to give up his 
idols, and his incest, to recall the 
banished bishops, and re-establish 
the Church.  Laurentius died in 
619, and was succeeded by Mellitus, 
who, after a period of five years, 
was followed by Justus. To the 
latter Bede informs us, that Pope 
Boniface sent a pall, together with 
high commendations of his elo- 
quence, piety, and zeal; but either 
their lives were signalized by no re- 
markable occurrences, or the insig- 
nificance into which the kingdom 
of Kent now fell, and the connection 
of our early historians with the Nor- 
thern parts of the Island, have pre- 
vented us from receiving an account 
of their actions, During the remain- 
der of the present century, there is 
no portion of the country which af- 
fords slighter materials for ecclesi- 
astical history, than that which was 
the principal scene of the labours 
of St. Austin. 

The bustle and interest of the 
times are divided between Northum- 
berland and Mercia; the former 
extending from the Humber to the 
Forth, the latter comprising the 
counties of Gloster, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Warwick, Leicester, Rutland, 
Northampton, Lincoln, Bedford, 
Oxford, Nottingham, Buckingham, 
Derby, Stafford, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire, and being divided into 
North and South by the Trent. 
Edwin, king of the Northumbriaas, 
married Edelberga, daughter of 
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Ethelbert, king of Kent; and Pau- 
linus was consecrated by Justus, 
and sent into the North, with the 
new married princess. Her husband 
did not prove a willing convert ; but 
he suffered his infant daughter to 
be baptized by Paulinus, and having 
narrowly escaped assassination, and 
been successful in a war against 
the East-Saxons, he was induced to 
attribute both events to the prayers 
of his wife, and consulted his prin- 
cipal attendants upon the propriety 
of embracing the Christian religion. 
His high-priest, Coif, assented for 
a singular reason, namely, that he 
had ever been a diligent worshipper 
of the Gods of the Saxons; and 
had, nevertheless, been an unhappy 
and unfortunate man. A lay-coun- 
sellor spoke more to the purpose— 
** Man’s life,” said he, ‘* O king, is 
like unto a little sparrow, which, 
whilst your majesty is feasting in 
your parlour with your royal retinue, 
flies in at one window, and out at a 
another. Indeed, we see it that short 
time it remaineth in the house, and 
then is it well sheltered from wind 
and weather; but presently it pass- 
eth from cold to cold, and whence 
it came and whither it goes we are 
altogether ignorant. Thus we can 
give some account of our soul du- 
ring its abode in the body, while 
housed and harboured therein; but 
where it was before, and how it 
fareth after, is td us altogether un- 
known. If therefore Paulinus’s 
preaching will certainly inform us 
herein, he deserveth, in my opinion, 
to be entertained*.” These and 
other arguments produced the de- 
sired effect. The priest Coifi led the 
way to the destruction of the idols 
which he had served in vain—and 
Paulinus had the satisfaction of bap- 
tizing King Edwin at York, where a 
cathedral was immediately founded, 
and anarchiepiscopal see established. 

Encouraged by this success, and 
by the continued favour of King Ed- 


* The translation of Bede’s words here 
adopted, is that of Fuller, 
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win, Paulinus extended his preach- 
ing to the kingdom of Mercia, 
and erected a church at Lincoln. 
Pope Honorius had been an at- 
tentive observer of his progress, 
and rewarded it, at the recommen- 
dation of Edwin, with a Pall. The 
same Pope had remonstrated ear- 
nestly with that prince upon his re- 
luctance to forsake idolatry, and 
had exhorted Edelburga to perse- 
vere in her prayers for the conver. 
tion of her husband. The presents 
which he transmitted to her majesty, 
some stuffs with ornaments of gold, 
an ivory comb in-laid with the same 
metal, and a silver mirror, prove, 
as has been observed by Mr. 
Burke, that the arts were at this time 
little cultivated among the Saxons. 
Bede, however, assures us, the ad- 
ministration of Edwin was so excel- 
lent that few offences were com- 
mitted in any part of his dominions ; 
that from love or from fear, he was 
universally obeyed, and that the 
peace and prosperity which he es- 
tablished became proverbial among 
his countrymen. 

But the progress of Christianity 
was stopped by the unhappy death 
of the Northumbrian monarch, who 
fell in a battle against Penda, king 
of the Mercians. The Queen and 
Paulinus fled to Kent, where the 
latter was appointed bishop of Ro- 
chester, and died in that station. 
The Churches that had been found- 
ed in Northumbria were entirely 
destroyed; that at Lincoln shared 
their fate, and the northern part of 
the Saxon territories relapsed into 
idolatry; to be delivered from it, 
however, shortly, from another 
quarter, under happier auspices, 
and with more permanent success. 

The immediate followers of Ed- 
win were Heathens ; but their reigns 
were distigured with every descrip. 
tion of cruelty, and they were slain 
at no distant period by the Britons. 
Oswald was then called to the 
throne ; having been driven into ba- 
nishment in his youth, by Edwin, 
he had spent many years among the 





Irish and Scotch; and been con. 
verted by them to Christianity. The 
victory which placed him on the 
throne is attributed by Bede to a 
miracle, and the scene of action 
was long famous for many imagi- 
nary virtues. But the better authen- 
ticated portion of his history in. 
forms us, that he lost no time in 
sending to the Scotch for instruc. 
tors, who might recall his subjects 
to Christianity, and that he conde- 
scended to act the part of an inter. 
preter between the missionaries and 
the people. 

The inhabitants of that part of 
our island which was to the north of 
the Saxon conquests, are denomi- 
nated Picts by Bede; and he tells 
us that the Northern Picts were 
converted by Columbanus, and the 
Southern by Ninias, or, as he was 
also called, St. Martin, whose prin- 
cipal church was dignified by the 
title of Candida Casa, and is to be 
recognised, according to the anti- 
quaries, at Withern, in Galloway. 
Columbanus, on the other hand, 
was permitted to take possession of 
the Island of Hii, where he founded 
the famous monastery of Icomb- 
hill. Its abbots (in the time of Os- 
wald, and even of Bede) were at the 
head of the Christian Church in 
Scotland, and it may be presumed 
that they owed their exaltation in 
some degree to the destruction of 
Candida Casa, which had fallen 
under the dominion of the English, 
and drawn with it the Church, if 
not the kingdom of the southern 
Picts. 

Accordingly it was to Hii or Co. 
lumbhill that king Oswald applied 
for missionaries : and the first choice 
of the monks appears to have been 
unsuccessful. Their brother return- 
ed to them after a short stay in 
Northumberland, and reported that 
the English were men of a cruel, 
barbarous, untameable disposition. 
The cause of the miscarriage, how- 
ever, after some discussion, was 
found to be in the missionary him- 
self, an austere and unconciliating 
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man; and Aidan, a monk, who had 
been the first to discover the cir- 
cumstance, was unanimously re- 
quested to undertake the othce of 
succeeding him; and, having been 
consecrated a bishop, was sent 
immediately to Oswald. The king 
allotted him the Island of Lindis- 
farne, (since called Holy Island,) 
at the mouth of the Lindis, as 
the seat both of a monastery and 
a bishoprick; and the splendid see 
of Durham was thus founded by 
Oswald, and Aidan had the first 
place on the list of its bishops. 
From the date of his arrival in Eng- 
land to the present time, Christi- 
anity has been professed in this 
country without any interruption. 
The kingdom of the East Angles 
was converted about the same time 
by Felix, a Burgundian bishop, who 
in the year 636 was sent to Sigi- 
bert, the king of the country, by 
Honorius, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and whose cathedral, first fix. 
edat Dummoch, or Dunwich, in Suf- 
folk, was subsequently removed to 
Norwich. Sigibert paid great at- 
tention to the establishment of 
schools; and the university of Cam- 
bridge, with some plausibility, lays 
claim to him as her founder. 
Birinus, a Roman bishop, landed 
in the West of England in 634, and 
preached the Gospel with success. 
Oswald came into that country 
about a year after his arrival, and 
by the joint influence of this mo- 
narch and the bishop Birinus, Kin- 
gil, king of the West Saxons, em- 
braced the Christian faith, and 
founded a cathedral at Dorchester. 
Thus was a considerable propor- 
tion of the Island converted nearly 
at the same period, from various 
and unconnected quarters ; and those 
institutions, principles and projects, 
which had great an influence 
upon succeeding times, became 
firmly fixed on English ground, and 
may be distinctly traced through the 
following history. 
The first was the establishment 
of Monasteries; for which the ex- 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 41. 
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ample and extraordinary virtues of 
Aidan, may be said to have paved 
the way. The second was the insti- 
tution of schools of learning : which 
were patronised by all the leading 
Prelates of the age, and especially 
by Theodore, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Aldhelmus, Bishop of 
Salisbury. The third was the gra- 
dual subjugation of the Church of 
England, to the usurped authority 
of the Pope—of which, Wilfrid, 
Bishop of York, an ambitious and 
very able Prelate, was the principal 
and successful instrument. The 
more detailed consideration of the 
two last will be resumed hereafter ; 
but the present sketch must not 
conclude, without a more particular 
notice of Archbishop Aidan, who 
is spoken of by Bede in the follow- 
ing terms. 

The distinguishing feature of his 
life, and the grand recommendation 
of his doctrine was, that as he 
taught, so he lived. He neither 
sought nor loved the things of this 
world. He delighted in distributing 
among the poor whatsoever he had 
received from the rich. He tra- 
versed all parts of the country, and 
principally on foot, instructing 
every one whom he met—inviting the 
unbeliever to repent and be bap- 
tized ; comforting the disciples of 
Jesus, and exhorting them, both by 
precept and example, to the prac- 
tice of good works. 

So far was he from indulging in 
the indolence by which future ages 
were disgraced, that on his jour- 
neys, and wheresoever he might 
happen to be lodged, he and all his 
attendants were incessantl y occupied 
in reading the Scriptures, He 
fasted rigorously twice a week, 
Neither hope nor fear prevented him 
from reprehending the vices of the 
great—he never courted them by 
gifts ; but freely divided all his pro- 
perty among the poor, orl aid it out 
in redeeming slaves, whom he in- 
structed in religion, and raised in 
several instances to the Priesthood, 

We may rely more entirely upon 
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this account, since Bede, by whom 
it is transmitted to us, repeatedly 
declares, that Aidan was guilty of 
observing the feast of Easter at an 
improper season; which was the 
first bone of contention among the 
English Christians ; and is con- 
demned by Bede with a solemnity 
at least equal to the crime. The 
historian even apologises for speak- 
ing in such high terms of one who 
was separated by schism from the 
Catholic Church. But adds, “I 
say not this in defence of his Pas- 
chal Error, but simply as a recorder 
of what was laudable in his life ; 
namely, his earnest love of peace, 
chastity, and humility ; his mind su- 
perior to anger and avarice, and 
looking down upon pride and vain- 
glory; his industry in practising 
and teaching the commandments of 
heaven ; his unwearied application 
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to study ; his dignified and authori- 
tative manner, truly worthy of a 
Priest; his firmness in censuring 
the powerful ; his humanity in con- 
soling the weak, and defending the 
poor. In short, as every one that 
knew him testifies, he neglected 
nothing that he read, either in the 
Old or New Testament, but endea. 
voured to the best of his abilities to 
comply with all that they require.” 
It is unnecessary to transcribe the 
conclusion of this Apology; the 
reader must be already prepared to 
pardon the Paschal heresy of this 
good and great man; and perhaps 
he may even think, that what Fuller 
said of the learned Theodore, ap- 
plies with double propriety to the 
humble and charitable Aidan, that 
he brought Theology into this coun- 
try, attended as a Queen ought to 
be, by her Maids of Honour. 


MISCELLANIES. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


Tue Christian Remembrancer for 
this Month has just arrived, and I 
find that Mr. Owen has republished 
his Letters, together’ with a Post- 
script, on the Bible Society’s French 
version of the Bible. As I am ho- 
noured with Mr. Owen's pointed 
censure, in the latter, I entreat your 
permission to intrude once more on 
your pages, and then to take my 
leave of the subject altogether. 

The unfairness of Mr. Owen, in 
printing his own remarks, without 
the letters and observations to which 
he replies, has been pointed out by 
you, and I think it will receive just 
and severe reprobation; but that 
gentleman well knows the policy of 
his conduct. His party will pay im- 
plicit deference to his unanswered 
opinions, from the lofty tone in 
which he pours out his animadyer. 


sions ; they will readily mistake as- 
sumed triumph for its reality, and 
look down with contempt upon 
writers whose comments Mr. Owen 
condescends not to print with his 
own, 

Mr. Owen seems to relinquish the 
boast of his society’s circulating only 
the authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures, as he quotes in his Post- 
script only half of what he is pleased 
to term my “‘ rather confident lan- 
guage.”—“* The words speak for 
themselves, and, I repeat, that they 
are not a correct translation of the 
Greek passage ;” omitting to finish 
the sentence, ‘nor according to our 
authorized version.”’ Perhaps we 
are to understand that the Bible So- 
ciety’s authorized version is confined 
to the Scriptures in our own lan- 
guage, leaving their foreign versions 
to the caprice or fancy of the nu- 
merous sects to whom the society's 
operations extend. 
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When I addressed my first letter 
to you, I anticipated not this con- 
troversy. I am, unwillingly on my 
own part, and, I think, unhand- 
somely on that of Mr. Owen, forced 
into it, by his prejudiced construc- 
tion of the tone which he thought 
proper to think deserving his ani- 
madversions; and I am convinced 
that the subsequent taunts and sneers 
with which he has honoured me pro- 
ceed from the pride of mortified va- 
nity. Why else should he intrude 
upon the world an unnecessary de- 
fence of what he himself acknow- 
ledges to be erroneous, and which 
his committee have unanimously cor- 
rected? Whry send into the world a 
pamphlet, unfairly and partially con- 
cealing the arguments of his oppo- 
nents? Why announce that 1 am 


searching for more errors in his So. 
ciety’s Bible, and conceal from his 
party that I have discovered one of 
the most glaring nature ? 

Is it possible to imagine greater 
inconsistency than appears in Mr. 


Owen's conduct? He begins by de. 
claring, that he is far from approv- 
ing the manner in which the dis- 
puted passage is translated in the 
Bible Society’s French Bible; he 
then attempts to defend the error, by 
producing authorities in its favour, 
but ends with preferring the more 
literal translation, and tells us that 
his committee agree with him, and 
have ordered the passage to be cor- 
rected in all future editions of their 
French Bible. 

In one paragraph, he regards me 
as a “ benfactor:” in the next, he 
taxes me with hostility. He pro- 
fesses his “‘ readiness to profit by 
my reproof,” and then accuses me 
of precipitancy and injustice. He 
acquits me, in one line, of hostile 
intentions, and, in the next, ex- 
presses his fears that ‘“‘ my old pre- 
Judices” against his society ‘‘are not 
worn off,” solely, as he states, be- 
cause I have expressed an intention 
to search for more corrupted tran. 
slation, though he had promised to 
% be ever ready to pay a becoming 
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attention to those who admonish the 
Society of its errors,” 

Mr. Owen thinks my conduct was 
‘* precipitate.” It was not for me 
to wade through the earlier editions 
of Ostervald, for the purpose of set- 
ting the Bible Society right, or to 
hunt for the source of tts errors, 
This I left to its committees and its 
secretaries. I took their edition, 
ushered into the world with the as. 
surance of careful correction and 
revision, and I proved my belief in 
their veracity, by consulting it; but 
I was deceived in my generous reli- 
ance upon this self-commending So- 
ciety ; and, though its most able de- 
fenders have acknowledged the error 
which I discovered, they honour me 
with the appellation of ‘“ precipi- 
tate,” and taunt me with “ preju- 
dices,” instead of thanking me for 
my being the means of removing at 
least one objection, which so many 
wise and good men make to their 
society.—‘‘ Pro gratia odium red- 
ditur.” 

I suspect that all this angry feel- 
ing arises from severe mortification. 
The boasted infallibility of the Bible 
Society has received a blow, which 
all the ingenuity of its partizans 
could not parry, and they now en- 
deavour to vent their spleen upon 
me, because I have detected their 
errors. 

How much more dignified would 
it have been, to have at once pro- 
mised correction of the corrupted 
passage ; but simplicity of conduct 
suits not the fondness of display 
which the Bible Society creates 
amongst its followers, and its zea- 
lous Secretary could not resist the 
opportunity of giving to newspaper 
notoriety one pompous statement 
more of its immaculate and liberal 
proceedings. 

Mr. Owen wishes “ to speak of 
me with all due respect, and to give 
me the benefit of a disavowal of 
hostility.” 1 am not anxious to be 
made acquainted with the degree of 
the former, neither can I accept the 
full measure of the latter, though I 
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certainly wished to disclaim a mere 
captious opposition to the Bible So- 
ciety. 

My object was truth; and I 
pointed out what 1 found erroneous 
in its French version of the Scrip- 
tures, in order that it might be cor- 
rected in future ; but my opinion of 
the general tendency of the Bible 
Society, more particularly in its 
home operations, remains un. 
changed. 

Mr. Owen “is tempted to fear 
that my old prejudices are not worn 
off’ What these prejudices were 
it is for him to explain. But, if to 
teach the doctrines of our Estab- 
lished Church, with honest zeal, and 
to the best of my ability, was a pre- 
judice, I plead guilty to the charge. 
If to use every attempt to bring up 
the children committed to my care, 
in the way which our Church directs 
they should go, and to prevent their 
departing from it, when advanced in 
life and exposed to the machinations 
of the numerous societies which are 
actively employed to seduce them; 
if to think the principle of these so- 
cieties directly opposed to all this, 
then my ‘old prejudices” are not 
worn off, and I pray that they may 
cling round my heart, till it shall 
beat no more ! 

It is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me, in what light “the re- 
sident at Hertford” was considered 
by Mr. Owen, My own conscience 
reproaches me not; and, during my 
humble services in the discharge of 
parochial duties, in the cause of the 
Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge; and in furthering the 
national system of education among 
the poor, I received the approbation 
of the only ecclesiastical superiors 
by whom I submit to be judged ; 
namely, the bishop of the diocese, 
and two successive archdeacons. 

I lament the necessity of saying 
so much of: myself, and I feel how 
foreign to argument will be a con- 
tinued reference to personal feeling 
or conduct. Let us seek truth with 
humility ; and, when it is found, let 
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party feeling vanish before it. The 
sacred cause of Christianity, and the 
correctness of biblical translation 
are of more importance than our 
opinion of each other. To our own 
Master we must both stand or fall, 
The Christian world will think but 
little of the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and “ the 
recluse of Caen,” when weighing the 
momentous concerns of Gospel truth, 
and the welfare of our venerable es- 
tablishment, against the corruptions 
of paraphrastic translators, and the 
levelling principles of those who have 
no partialities, even for the Church 
of which they are members ! 

I agree with you, Sir, in thinking 
that the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has been unneces. 
sarily dragged into this controversy, 
though I am happy it has been the 
means of correcting an error; but 
Mr. Owen cannot, for a moment, 
suppose that the mistake of one so. 
ciety is any palliation of another. 

I am not here called upon to de- 
fend or explain the proceedings of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and I place the utmost 
reliance upon the part which it will 
take in this matter. It will confess 
the error, and not subsequently de- 
fend it ; it will ingenuously acknow- 
ledge a misplaced confidence, and 
not attack Mr. Owen for having 
noticed it; its Committee will pro- 
mise future correction of corrupted 
passages, and its Secretary will not 
afterwards accuse Mr, Owen of mere 
wanton fault-finding, or hint at the 
possibility of his preferring “ the 
praises of Jesuits and Freethinkers” 
to ‘the blessing of those who are 
ready to perish for lack of spiritual 
knowledge.” 

i reckon among my acquaintance 
in this country, many who are nei- 
ther Jesuits nor Freethinkers, and I 
would guard them and all their coun- 
trymen against versions of the Serip- 
ture, which have a tendency to 
teach unsound doctrine. I witness 
too many instances of dogmatical 
presumption here, not to feel dis- 
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custed at similar exercise of autho- 
rity in secretaries of Bible Societies 
at home. Mr. Owen is as erroneous 
as presumptuous, in supposing that 
I am doing nothing more towards 
being useful in such a country as 
France, than ‘ merely finding fault 
with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ;” and he may be assured 
that my ‘‘ employing exertions to 
improve and advance the operations 
of his Society” cannot commence 
until its translations accord with our 
authorized version. 

How can Mr. Owen expect “ an 
accession to the Bible Society of the 
biblical learning which is alienated 
from it,’? when he writhes under 
the correction of an error which 
he has himself acknowledged; or 
anticipate ‘‘ the clerical zeal, and 
talent, and influence, which, he says, 
are so unhappily employed against 
it,” when so much inconsistency 
marks the main spring of all its 
movements; when he accuses those 
of “* rash accusation” who assist him 
with advice, and point out faults 
which his own committee see proper 
to correct; and recommends to “ re- 
sidents in France’? to assist in the 
circulation of acknowledged, though 
perversely defended, error ! 

May I venture to ask Mr. Owen, 
if the Right Reverend Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bible Society be content 
with his laboured explanation and 
“ fairness.’’ Of his Lordship’s opi- 
nion respecting the disputed pas. 
sage, I cannot entertain a doubt; 
but how far he approves of an un- 
willingness in the relinquishment of 
one error, and a total disregard of 
another, Mr. Owen may perhaps 
have it in his power to inform us. 

I know not to whom Mr. Owen 
alludes as ‘ secret friends in the 
Church, who should be permitted 
wit impunity to shew their attach- 
ment to the Bible Society.” For 
myself, I have no fears to influence 
concealment of attachment, or pre- 
vent an open declaration of par- 
tialities. 1 am not the slave of any 
party, to whom I will sacrifice what 
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I have so solemnly undertaken to 
defend ; nor seek I the applause of 
hostile sects, by sowing dissention 
in the Church of which it is the joy 
and consolation of my heart to be 
a conscientious member. After 
more than twenty years of active 
exertions in its service, | am indeed 
withdrawn from the discharge of my 
proper duties, by events over which 
I have no control; but I am not 
sunk into indifference to the cause 
of truth and the real interests of our 
Established Church. I still pray 
for prosperity and peace within its 
walls; for union among all its mem- 
bers, and for the successful labours 
of its ministers ! 

Notwithstanding the intended 
correction of 2 Cor. v. 18th and 
19th verses, in the future editions of 
the Bible Society’s French Bible, it 
may not be unimportant to see in 
what sense the passage has been re- 
garded by various commentators : 
particularly as Mr. Owen has quoted 
authorities (by which I am_ not 
moved) in defence of the contrary 
reading. I must, however, confine 
myself to Latin and French writers, 
not having the means of consulting 
English works, which, 1 trust, will 
be done by some of your corres- 
pondents in England *. 

2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 

** Quoniam quidem Deus erat in 
Christo, mundum reconcilians sibi.” 
—Bibl. sacra. Plantin. 1590. 

** Nempe quidem Deus erat in 
Christo mundum reconcilians sitbi ;” 
car Dieu etoit en Christ, reconciliant 
le monde a soi.””—Nov. Test. Theod. 
Bezz. 1529. 

** Nempe quia Deus erat in 
Christo, mundum reconcilians sibi.” 
—Bibl. sacr. Junii. 1613. 

‘* Deus erat in Christo substan- 
tialiter, non ut est in sanctis, sed 


* ] have now access to the Public Li- 
brary of this place ; when I wrote my first 
letter, I was residing on the sea-coast, 
though I dated my letter Caen, being the 
post-town, and my usual place of resi- 
dence. 
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arctiori modo, divinitate unita cum 
carne in eadem persona, unione per- 
sonali.” — Commentar. a Benedict. 
Aretio Bernensi. 1596. 

«Cum vero ait, Deum fuisse in 
Christo, argumentum latet a possi- 
bili sive a facili. Significat evim 
Christum non tantum fuisse homi- 
nem sed Deum, ac proinde facile 
potuisse nos Deo recouciliare. Ne- 
que enim eodem modo accipiendum 
est, quod hic dicitur, Deum fuisse 
in Christo, sieut dicitur esse in nobis 
sive in sanctis. Nam in nobis qui- 
dem dicitur Deus esse per poten- 
tiam et operari tanquam in instru- 
mentis: In Christo autem dicitur 
esse per essentiam et propriam sub- 
stantiam. Sicut Christus ait, Jon. 
14, Ego in patre et pater in me est. 
Et Coloss. 2. In Christo inhabitat 
omnis plenitudo Deitatis corpora- 
liter, id est, veré et essentialiter. 
Hue pertinent omnes loci qui con- 
firmant Christum esse vere Deum. 
Ac nisi Christus esset verus Deus, 
haud potuisset nostram salutem ope- 
rari, nequaquam vita et salus nostra 
diceretur. Nam per eum, qui homo 
tantim foret; non potuit pro pecca- 
tis nostris satisfieri: Rectissime au- 
tem expressit hic recouciliationis 
nostre modum, quando ait, Deum 
sibi reconciliasse mundum idque eis 
non imputando peccata.” — Com- 
mentar. D. Andree Hyperii, 1583. 

* Reconciliavit autem nos sibi 
Deus hoe modo. Deus erat in 
Christo, mundum sibi reconcilians, 
hoe est Deus pater, qui unus est 
essentid cum Filio, juxta_ illud : 
Ego in patre et pater in me, nos sibi 
reconciliavit intercessione filii. Ve- 
rum si queris, cur pater non medi- 
ator dicatur, cim sit reconciliator ? 
Nam tametsi ut inseparabilis est et 
indivisa unitas substantie trium per- 
sonarum, nec singularum proprietas 
in salutis mysterio est tollenda. Pa- 
ter, Filius, Spiritus Sanctus, hoc 
est, tota Trinitas, sibi mundum re 
conciliavit, sed Pater mittit Filium 
ut sit propitiatio pro peccatis, juxta 
primam promissionem ; semen muli- 
eris conteret caput serpentis ; Filius 





missus, propitiatio facta.”—Com- 
mentar, in Epist. a Nic, Hemmingio, 
1589. 

“* Qui se reconciliavit nobis per 
Jesum Christum; quandoquidem, 
inquit, Deus erat in Christo, mun- 
dum reconcilians sibi, etc,” 

“ Magnum est, esse nos reconci- 
liatos non angelis modo, sed _ ipsi 
Deo, majus est, factum hoc esse per 
ipsum filium Dei, &c. Nostri re. 
conciliatio quod ipsum Deum attinet 
perfecta quidem est in morte Medi- 
atoris Christi unigeniti Dei,””—Mus. 
culus in Epistol. 

** Quoniam quidem Deus erat in 
Christo,” &c.—* Deus mundum si- 
bi reconcilians, erat in Christo per 
unitatem essentiz. Pater inquam 
in Filio, juxtadictum Filii-Joan. 14. 
Ego in Patre et Pater in me est,”— 
Estii in Paulum Apost, Commentar. 
1679. 

** Quoniam quidem Deus erat in 
Christo mundum reconcilians sibi.” 
—* Quisnam injuriam acceperat? 
Ipse. Quisnam primus ad delendam 
inimicitiam venit. Ipse. At inquies, 
Filium misit, non ipse venit. Filium 
quidem misit, sed tamen non ipse 
solim hortabatur, sed pater quoque, 
et cum eo, et per eum.”—Commen- 
tar. Natalis Alexandri. 1710. 

* Quoniam quidem Deus erat in 
Christo,” &c.—*“ Ipse quidem Deus 
ab hominibus lacessitus, ultro nos 
ad se per Christum adduxit. Dicitur 
autem fuisse in Christo multd ali- 
ter, ut monet Ambrosius, quam in 
vicario, aut legatis, aut prophetis; 
sed eo plané modo, quo Christus 
ipse apud Joannem dixit: Pater in 
me est et ego in Patre. Pater enim 
(ait Ambrosius) per id intelligitur 
esse in Filio, quod una eorum sit 
substantia, ibi enim unitas ubi nulla 
est differentia, ac per se invicem 
sunt, qui et imago et similitudo 
eorum una est, ut videns filium, vi- 
disse dicatur patrem, sicut et ipse 
Dominus ait, qui videt me, videt et 
Patrem. Denique Cyrillus: Ita enim 
solum filius vera imago Patris erit, 
vereque potuit dicere, ego in patre 
et pater in me est. Que omnia 
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plané ostendunt, longé aliter fuisse 
Deum in Christo, quam sit in sanc- 
tis, in quibus non aliter inest, quam 
per gratiam; in Christo verd, per 
naturam et essentiam. Ideoque di- 
citur, in Christo et per Christum 
mundum sibi reconciliasse.’”—Be- 
nedict. Justinian. in Pauli Epist. 
1612. 

Zachariah xiii. 17.—‘‘ O Ensis, 
excitare in pastorem meum et in vi- 
rum socium meum, inquit Omnipo- 
tens Jova.”—Bibl. sacr. Sebast. 
Castalionis. 1551. 

“In virum coherentem mihi.”— 
‘‘ Manifeste hominem fortissimum et 
prestantissimum eundemque secum 
natura communicantem indicat, max- 
ime verd verbo Hebraico Ghamithe, 
quod socium meum una mecum signi- 
ficat: socius autem Dei und secum 
nullus dici potest, qui idem Deus 
ejusdem nature non sit.’”-—Comment 
Benedict. Arii Montani. 1581. 

«“ Et super virum coherentem 
mihi.”—* Quia humanitas Christi 
inseparabiliter juneta est Deitate.” 
—Gloss. Nieol. Lyranni. 1588. 

“ Phramea, suscitare super pas- 
torem meum et super virum cohee- 
rentem mihi, dicit Deus exercituum.” 
—Ed. Pontin. 1590. 

** Super virum cognatum meum, 
&e.—Ipse etiam vir cognatus Dei, 
id est, adhzrens illi propter natu- 
ram, que humanitati in unitate per- 
sone unita fuit.’’—Oececolampad. in 
Prophet. 1608. 

“ Contra socium suum.”—* Gla- 
die, excitare contra pastorem meum 
et contra virum *nmy socium meum : 
quem mihi associavi ut oves meas 
custodiret.”—Lexicon Pentaglotton 
Valent. Schindlero. 1612. 

“« Gladie, evigila contra pastorem 
meum et eontra virum proximum 
meum, dictum Jehove exercituum, 
&c. Hoe nomine Deus pater hono- 
rificé appellat Christum, quia Chris- 
tus est alter idem, imago Dei invi- 
sibilis, character hypostaseos Patris 
et splendor gloriz illius tanquanr ex 
adverso micans in conspectu rerum 
creatarum omnium. Nam Hebrea 
vox proximum aut amicum sonat, 
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qui stat e regione alterius et presto 
est ad omnia amici officia compara- 
tus: quomobrem idem in sinu Pa- 
tris esse ad dextram illius sedere 
dicitur intercedens pro unobis.”— 
Bibl. sacr. Junii. 1613. 

‘** Super virum cohzrentem mihi : 
id est, socium, amicum, qualis Chris- 
tus patri fuit.’—Joannis Mariane 
Scholia in vet. & nov. Test. 1619. 

““O Espeé resveille-toi sur mon 
Pasteur et sur Homme qui est mon 
prochain, dit ’Eternel des Armeés, 
&c.—Mon prochain ou mon com- 
pagnon, pour montrer Vunité d’Es- 
sence et l’union de volonté du Pére 
et du Fils Mediateur.”—Diodati. 
1644, 

** Virum clarum, ut vertit Arabi- 
cus Antichenus, et omni exceptione 
majorem utpote arctissimé adstrie. 
tum et coherentem mihi, nempe con- 
substantialiter secunddm divinam 
ejus naturam, hypostatic? seeundim 
humanam. Unde Chaldzus et Pagni- 
nus vertunt socium. Aquila et The- 
odotio contribulem meum. Porro 
percute, suscitare, et similia verba 
non significant hic imperium, sed 
permissionem divinam, absque qu4 
nihil ejusmodi potuisset obvenire 
unigenito Filio Dei.”—Bibl. magn. 
Comment. de la Haye. 1643. 

n’nyp— un compagnon: le pro- 
chain, qui est vis-a-vis de quelqu’un 
et autour de luy. Zach. xiii. 17. — 
L’homme qui est mon compagnon, 
comme sic’étoit un autre moy-méme, 
réprésentant sa personne, comme le 
mot Hebreu le signifie. C'est le 
titre de Jésus Christ. Le Compag- 
non que je me suis associé, afin qu'il 
garde mes brebis.”—Schind. Tran- 
slation of Leigh’s Hebrew Dict. by 
Louis de Wolzogue. 1712. 

I here rest from quoting; for I 
should fill a whole Number of the 
Christian Remembrancer with au- 
thorities which I can adduce in sup- 
port of both the passages. 

Much good has arisen ftom this 
discussion, though some angry feel. 
ings have been excited, These will, 
I hope, soon be allayed ; for all in- 
genuous minds must be convineed, 
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that error should be cheerfully cor- 
rected, as soon as it is discovered, 
and that the full blaze of truth, 
which investigation will not fail to 
display, will, in the end disclose the 
little jealousies and heart-burnings 
engendered by party-spirit and re- 
luctant confession. 

I now take my leave of the sub- 
ject and the Bible Society altogether. 
I have done my duty in bringing it 
before them; but if they are satis- 
fied with the laboured sophistry of 
their Secretary, and resolve to shut 
their eyes against the clearest evi- 
dence; if pride and obstinacy pre- 
vent ingenuous confession of error, I 
will not allow myself to be drawn 
into a lengthened controversy, which 
may disturb my tranquillity; neither 
will I continue a warfare with irri- 
tated and unfair opponents. 

I remain, Sir, your obliged and 
faithful friend. 

M. H. LuscoMBE. 

Caen, March 30, 1822. 


— 


Correspondence between Wogan and 
Whitfield. 


CIRCUMSTANCES with which it is 
unnecessary to trouble the reader, 
have prevented an earlier insertion 
of the following letters. They close 
the series which we have been ena- 
bled to lay before the public; and 
we are inaebted for them tothe kind- 
ness of the Rev. Adam Baynes, 
Rector of Adstach, near Winslow, 
Bucks, whose family is connected 
with that of Mr, Wogan; and in 
whose possession the originals now 
are. 


To Mr. Whitfield. 


London, 20th. Jan, 1736. 

Dear Sir, 
I WROTE you lately a long letter to 
Oxford, but you were gone toGloces- 
ter, so 1 fear it came not to hand. 
It was upon the subject of Pru- 
dence ; wherein I endeavoured to 
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draw a plan of that most useful vir- 
tue, a virtue the most necessary of 
any to a Methodist with respect to 
outward life and his conversation 
with others ; and yet reviled by some 
of those who profess to live by me- 
thod, as too worldly and tempo. 
rising a principle for a Christian 
indeed to be led by. Worldly pru- 
duce is often so, but surely Chris. 
tian prudence is a quality without 
which it is impossible to be a wise 
Christian, wise to regard of others, 
wise to Salvation. The notion of 
it in is, I conceive, very lame 
and imperfect; I therefore draw out 
the outline, that you might the bet- 
ter judge of its due proportions, 
and the indispensable necessity of 
it to adorn and perfect the Chris. 
tian hope. The news I have since 
heard of your sudden resolution to 
go to Georgia, has much surprised 
and grieved me, not that I condemn 
your zeal for the service of God and 
good of souls, but I cannot ascribe 
it to any rules of prudence, either 
spiritual or temporal. To urge the 
latter, will, I conceive, have small 
weight, though if you were suffici- 
ently apprised how matters stand 
there, you would see abundant rea- 
son to sitdown calmly and deliberate 
carefully whether you can engage 
in such a design, without forfeiting 
the character of common prudence 
and discretion.—As to spiritual mo- 
tives, if they proceed from any 

_I have already cautioned you 
against giving way to such without 
mature consideration; it being dif- 
ficult, at first sight, to distinguish 
whether they proceed from a good 
or an evil spirit, or even from the 
giddiness of our own; from passion 
or imagination rather than judge- 
ment; yea, from pride and deceitful- 
ness of our own heart, rather than 
from virtue and solid reason, There 
being so many sources of error, how 
careful ought we to be before we 
resolve on any thing extraordinary 
and new, especially when experi- 
ence is wanting. To supply which, 
the most effectual means that pru- 
7 
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dence recommends, is earnest Prayer 
to God, and then consulting with 
friends, by whom, as by an oracle, 
he is usually wont to direct us, 

I have read your letter to Mr. 
Broughton, and do not perceive any 
rational grounds for taking this last 
step. LTobserve indeed a confirmed 
resolution, and even forbidding his 
or any friends here to dissuade you ; 
yea, declaring all enemies that shall 
attempt it. I own I am struck at 
the manner of your determining your- 
self, and at many of your expres- 
sions which savour of too much 
rashness, and am therefore con- 
vinced, in my own judgment, that 
you are under a strong delusion. 
Indeed as you have not thought it 
necessary to consult me, nor a cer- 
tain great lady who heartily wishes 
you well, for the sake of the good 
you have done, and was employed 
to do at Oxford, and whose counsel 
would have been as free as her 
bounty has been; I may seem too 
officious in offering to persuade you 
to look on your native country as a 
more proper sphere for your minis- 
try than so distant, so doubtful and 
uncertain a scheme. I am com- 
pelled to tell you that I am not 
satisfied that the call you seem to 
plead, and even put it upon an equal 
authority with an immediate call 
from Heaven, is a lawful, justifiable 
call. Ieven question that of the 
Wesleys, and wish your success may 
not prove my fears to be too just. 
This will startle you, but not if you 
consider how Paul and Barnabas 
were separated for the like minis- 
try. It was not by their running 
before they were sent, but by a regu- 
lar appointment, first of the Holy 
Ghost, and then of the Apostles, 
Pray what Apostle or Bishop sent 
the W s; or who of equal au- 
thority sends you? It is true they 
had the consent of a bishop, and so 
may you. But where is your com- 
mission to authorise, where are the 
persons necessary to execute such 
an office? What proper Episcopal 
authority are you invested with to 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 41. 


erect a new Vineyard in America? 
Is preaching and sacraments the 
only means of constituting a Chris- 
tian Church ?—Far from it.—It may 
be planting and watering, but what 
fruit, what establishment can be 
expected without confirmation and 
regular ordination, to strengthen the 
converts and perpetuate a ministry ? 
They that consider these things, will 
have too much reason to judge of 
your design, as our Lord pronoun. 
ces of the man who began to build, 
and had not wherewith to finish. 

I shall only add that I earnestly 
entreat God to give you a right 
judgment in this important affair ; 
and that by grasping at too much, 
you may not be tempted to lose all. 
Have you found saccess in your 
ministry ? 1 joy with you; but pray 
you be not tempted to forsake the 
work you have so well begun. The 
success God has blessed you with, 
is a more likely call for your con- 
tinuance to finish a good beginning. 

The Apostles turned not to the 
Gentiles till they were rejected of 
their own.—So far perfecting reli- 
gion in England is certainly a 
nobler design than to endeavour to 
make new proselytes, and certainty 
is ever to be preferred to uncer- 
tainties. And now I beg of God to 
direct you, and am, 

Your most affectionate friend, 
and brother in Christ, 
W. W. 
To Mr. Chapman. 
21 June, 1736. 

Dear Sir, 

I HAVE your favour, which I have 
not now time to answer, being more 
immediately pressed to write to our 
friend Whitfield, who has taken a 
sudden resolution to go to Georgia, 
and is so bent upon it, that he pro- 
nounces all those his enemies who 
shall offer to dissuade him. Not- 
withstanding such a declaration of 
his, I have ventured to tell him my 
mind very freely. He is now on 
his way to Bristol, and talks of a 
sudden departure; but as he pur- 
Pp 
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poses to call on you at Bath, and it 
is uncertain where to write to him, 
I have chosen to enclose my letter 
to you, that you may deliver it to 
him; and if you think my reasons 
better than bis, pray enforce them, 
and get also good Lady Cocks to 
use her endeavours to prevent this 
young man’s throwing himself away, 
and depriving our Church of so use- 
ful a pillar. I hear poor Mr. J. 
Wesley has so enraged the people 
against him by some incautious pro- 
ceeding, that he had like to have 
been murdered. And we are not 
without fears that the poor Geor- 
gians will be quite rooted out by 
their enemies ; both Spaniards and 
the English of Carolina combining 
to destroy them. So that for poor 
Whitfield to run into the midst of 
danger, is tempting of God rather 
than a duty. IL send one copy of 
my letterto Mr. Rivington to for- 
ward; so that if you see W. ask 
him first if he has received any from 
me, and if he bas, you need not take 
notice of this, but return it to, 
Dear Sir, 


Mr. Whitfield to Mr. Wogan. 


Gloucester, Feb, 21, 1736. 
Dear Sir, 

1] HAVE just now read your letter 
upon my knees, and heartily thank 
you for the trouble you have given 
yourself in advising me, knowing it 
proceeds from a desire of promoting 
God's greater glory and true Chris- 
tian friendship. But still 1 answer, 
my face is sted/astly set to go to 
Georgia. Not depending, I trust, 
on my own, but on the strength of 
the Living God. For hitherto, I am 
fully persuaded, it isthe Divine Will 
I should go abroad. If I am de- 
ceived, Iam deceived. Exvitus acta 
probat. There is no way of being 
convinced which is in the right, but 
by making the experiment. Your 
letter, concerning Dean Berkley’s 
design, I like excellently well. But 
then, Dear Sir, permit me to ob- 
serve, that his and my case seem not 


parallel, He had greater things in 
view than I have, and therefore his 
scheme was less practicable. Be- 
sides, Dear Sir, will you not observe 
your own words in the third para- 
graph of that letter, and likewise 
again in the last. None but God 
can tell what He designs for Ame- 
rica. As for my own part, I am 
persuaded I ought to go there: and 
nothing but a failure in success 
there can convince me to the con- 
trary. But what need I enlarge fur- 
ther, having a design, ere long, God 
willing, to be in London, where I 
hope to thank dear Mr. Wogan, &c, 
personally, for the kind advice given 
to, Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged humble 
Servant, 
G. W. 


To-morrow I go for Oxon. 


Mr. Whitfield to Mr. Laseer. 
Bristol, Jan. 31, 1736. 
Dear Mr. Laseer, 

I RECEIVED yours, and after having 
sighed out my heart to God, for | 
could not very well speak, I now sit 
down to write an answer. Let my 
dear friend excuse me for not con- 
sulting him before ; I was let hither- 
to, and therefore could not. God 
seems, by his Providence, mercifully 
to withhold so much opposition from 
me, till he had first convinced me 
it was his will I should go abroad. 
One word, my dear friend, answers 
your kind letter. I neither did or 
do intend going to Georgia, without 
the Bishop of London’s permission, 
and being chosen Missionary by the 
Trustees. But how could I possi- 
bly do this as yet, being called other- 
ways from London, which place | 
propose leaving, God willing, soon 
after Lent. So then, my dear friend, 
I think I have not hitherto acted 
contrary to the will of God, be- 
cause my resolutions to go abroad 
were all along founded on a sup- 
position that I was sent by the 
lawful powers ordained thereto. 


And I doubt not but if it is Ged’s 
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will I should. see Georgia (as I am 
thoroughly persuaded it is) he will 
still confirm the clearness of my in- 
ward call, and intimations of his 
holy word, by outward concurring 
Providence, and by a permission 
from those powers who are invested 
with authority to send labourers 
into his vineyard. To the utmost 
of my knowledge (unless my false 
heart deceives me) 1 desire simply to 
do the Will of God. It was acting 
upon that principle, first made me 
resolve, and still makes me 
tinue my resolutions tv go help Mr. 
Wesley notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of some persons against it. But 
whenever | find that God does more 
clearly reveal his will to me (which 
I beg for Christ’s sake he-may if he 
would not have me go) and plainly 
shew me I should stay in England, 


cone 


I willingly renounce all thoughts of 


going abroad; but till then | must 
conclude with the same words I did 
a late letter to Mr. Wogan (which I 
would have you see). If I peris! 
1 perish. 1 will (unless God shews 
me to the contrary), go and assist 
Mr. John Wesley. You will not fail 
commending to the Throne of Grace, 
as Ido you and yours. O Graci- 
ous Father, I desire only to do thy 
Will. Send, O send thy Holy Spi- 
rit to guide me into all truth, and 
convince my friends as well as me, 
if it be thy Blessed Will, before I 
go, that it is thy Will I should go 
far hence amongst the Gentiles. 
Even so, Lord Jesus, Dear Mr. 
Laseer, 
Ever Ycur’s, 
We 
I go not from hence till next 
week. If you would answer this, 
I should be obliged to you. 


<I 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


BEING as great an admirer of your 
useful and orthodox pages as your 
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correspondent R. P. can be, I do not 
wish his interpretation of my remarks 
upon tha ¥ 
pass sentence of death on criminals, 
to remain unanswered. 

God forbid | that I should ever de- 
sire to see the laudable practice of 
exhorting the criminal to make his 
peace with God entirely abandoned, 
or that I should wish to exclude 
hope from his breast,—my only wish 
is, that the Judges should so qualify 
their exhortations, as not to encou- 
rage too great hopes of Salvation 
upon a late repentance,—hopes, 
which if not injurious to the crimi- 
nal himself, are very likely to be so 
to others who may be present, by 
causing them to put off to the last 
moment, that repentance and amend- 
ment of life, which, all must confess, 
itis dangerous to delay. For though, 
as your correspondent says, “ it is 
never too late to offer the sacrifice 
of adeep and sincere repentance,” 
he must allow, that it is utterly im- 
possible for any man, in the hour 
of sickness orof death, to kntw that 
his repentance is sincere,—to be cer- 
tain, that, upon his restoration to 
life and health, he would not return 
to his former evil ways. 

I must still maintain then, that 
the present mode of passing sen- 
tence of death, without shewing the 
necessity of virtuous practice, tends 
to encourage this reliance upon a 
death-bed repentance, and as such 
the practice is dangerous—if not to 
the criminal—to those, at least, who 
attend the proceedings of a Court 
of Justice. 

I would, by no means, deny those 
“lenitives and soporifics,” your cor- 
respondent talks of, to the patient 
who is past recovery, but 1 would 
have the Physician so administer 
them, as not to raise false hopes of 
their efficacy in the minds of the 
patient or his surrounding friends. 


manner in which the Judees 


Brila. 
April 11th, 1822. 
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BURNING HINDOO WIDOWS. 


The following description of the 
burning of a Hindoo widow is 
copied from the papers lately pre- 
sented to the House of Commons. 
In a future number we shall extract 
some further information from the 
same source. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir 
Charles Ware Malet, Resident at 
Poona; dated the 18th June, 
17387. 


“IT TAKE the liberty to enclose 
Mr. Crusoe’s account of a brahmin 
suttee, which I think faithful and in- 
teresting. 

** Poona, the 24th July 1786.— 
This evening about five, I was 


hastily called to be » spectator of 


the shocking ceremony of self-de- 
votion, sometimes practised amongst 
the brahmin females, on the death 
of their husbands. 

** Soon after | and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were in- 
formed the suttee (for that is the 
name given to the person who so 
devetes herself) had passed, and 
her track was marked by the goolol 
and betel leaf, which she had scat- 
tered as she went along. She had 
reached the mootah, which runs 
close under the town, before we ar- 
rived, and having performed her 
last ablutions, was sitting at the 
water's edge. Over her head was 
held a punker, an attendant fanned 
her with a waving handkerchief, 
and she was surrounded by her 
relations, a few friends, and some 
chosen brahmins, the populace be- 
ing kept aloof by a guard from go- 
vernment. In this situation, I learn 
from good authority, she distributed 
among the brahmins two thousand 
rupees, and the jewels with which 
she came decorated, reserving only 
as is usual on these occasions, a 
small ornament in her nose called 
mootee, (perhaps from a pearl or 
two on it), and a bracelet of plain 
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gold on each wrist. From her 
posture I could see only her hands, 
which, with the palms joined, rose 
above her head, in an attitude of 
invocation; quitting, therefore, this 
post, | removed to an eminence that 
gave me an opportunity of obsery- 
ing the construction of the funeral 
pile, and commanded the pathway 
by which I understood she would 
approach it. 

‘* The spot chosen for its erec. 
tion, was about forty paces from 
the river, and directly fronting the 
suttee. When I came up, the 
frame only was fixed; it consisted 
of four uprights, each about ten 
feet high: they stood rather more 
than nine feet asunder lengthways, 
and under six in breadth. Soon 
after, by ropes fastened near the 
top of the uprights, was suspended 
a roof of rafters, and on it, again, 
heaped as many billets as it would 
bear. Beneath, arose a pile of 
more substantial timbers to the 
height of about four feet, which 
was covered over with dry straw 
and bushes of a fragrant and sacred 
shrub, called toolsee ; the sides and 
one end being then filled up with 
the same materials, the other ex- 
tremity was left open as an en. 
trance. The melancholy prepara- 
tious completed, the lady got up, 
and walked forward, unsupported, 
amidst her friends. She approach- 
ed the door-way, and then having 
paid certain devotions, retired a few 
yards aside, and was encircled as 
before. The dead body was brought 
from the bank where it had hither- 
to remained, close to the place the 
suttee lately sat on, and laid upon 
the pile, and with it several sweet- 
meats and a paper bag containing 
either flour or dust of sandal. The 
widow arose and walked three times 
slowly round the pile; then seat- 
ing herself opposite the entrance, 
on a small square stone, constantly 
used in such cases, on which two 
feet were rudely sketched, she re- 
ceived and returned the endear. 
ments of her companions with great 
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serenity. This over, she again 
stood up, and having stroked her 
right hand, in the fondest manner, 
over the heads of a favoured few, 
gently inclining her person towards 
them, she let her arms fall round 
their necks in a faint embrace, and 
turned from them. Now with her 
hands, indeed, held up to heaven, 
but with her poor eyes cast, in a 
gaze of total abstraction, deep into 
the den of anguish that awaited 
her, she stopped awhile—a piteous 
statue! At length, without altering 
a feature, or the least agitation of 
her frame, she ascended by the 
door-way, unassisted, and, lying 
down beside her husband's corpse, 
gave herself, in the meridian of life 
and beauty, a victim to a barbarous 
and cruelly consecrated error of 
misguided faith. As soon as she 
entered, she was hid from our view 
by bundles of straw with which the 
aperture was closed up, and all the 
actors in this tragic scene seemed 
to vie with each other who should 
be most forward in hurrying it to 
a conclusion. At once, some dark- 
ened the air with a cloud of goolol, 
some darting their hatchets at the 
suspending cords, felled the laden 
roof upon her, and others rushed 
eagerly forward to apply the fatal 
torch. Happily in this moment of 
insufferable agony, when the mind 
must have lost her dominion, and 
the ear expected to be pierced by 
the unavailing cries of nature, the 
welcome din of the trumpet broke 
forth from every quarter. 

‘‘ When the conflagration took 
place, and not till then, it was fed, 
for a time, with large quantities of 
ghee thrown by the nearest akin ; 
but, except the toolsee aud straw 
before mentioned, no combustible 
whatever that I either saw or could 
hear of, was used in preparing the 
pile. It is said to be the custom 
that, as the suttee ascends the pile, 
she is furnished with a lighted taper, 
to set fire to it herself, and my 
companion, who was a brahmin, 
asserted that in this instance it was 
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the case; hut I traced the whole 
progress of the ceremony with so 
close and eager an attention, that 
I think I may safely contradict 
him. 

‘“« As curiosity may be expected 
to know something of the subject 
of this terrible, though not uncom- 
mon, immolation, I have collected 
the following particulars, 

*« The lady’s name was Toolse- 
boy, her husband’s Ragaboy Taun- 
tee. He was about thirty years 
old, and nephew to Junaboy Dad- 
dah, a person of distinction in this 
place. A little girl about four 
years of age, the fruit of their union, 
survives them. Toolesboy was 
nineteen, her stature above the mid- 
dle standard, her form elegant, and 
her features interesting and expres- 
sive ; her eyes in particular, large, 
bold and commanding. At the so- 
lemn moment in which alone I saw 
her, these beauties were eminently 
conspicuous, notwithstanding her 
face was disceloured with turmeric, 
her hair dishevelled and wildly or- 
namented with flowers; and her 
looks, as they forcibly struck me 
throughout the ceremony, like those 
of one whose senses wandered; or, 
to come nearer the impression, 
whose soul was already fleeting and 
in a state of half-separation from 
the body.” 


ee ae 


UNITARIAN MARRIAGES, 


A Speech that ought to be spoken 
upon the first reading of Mr. W. 
Smith’s Marriage Act Amend- 
ment Bill, 


WHEN it was proposed to enact 
that the Clergy of the Church of 
England shall solemnize marriage 
after a different form from that 
which is prescribed in the Prayer 
Book, I expected that so extraor- 
dinary a measure would be defended 
upon extraordinary grounds, But 
I was unable to anticipate any thing 
half so strange as the first argu- 
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ment upon which this bill proceeds, 
namely, that our laws consider mar- 
riage as a mere civil contract, and 
that the statutes by which it is re- 
gulated having nothing to do with 
religion. I thought that our ances- 
tors had observed a proper mean 
between the Papist who exalted 
marriage to the rank of a sacra- 
ment, and the Puritan who degra- 
ded it to the level of a bond and in- 
denture. I thought that all direct 
interference, with regard to the va- 
lidity of marriages, was reserved to 
the ecclesiastical judge, because they 
partook of a sacred character. But 
it seems that I have been under a 
mistake. The words civil contract 
are used by writers of good autho- 
rity, in the course of their remarks 
upon marriage ; and on this account 
we are to unlearn our old ignorance 
and prejudices, and believe that an 
engagement, which can only be con- 
tracted with the assistance of a 
priest, which can only be set aside 
by a spiritual court, and which, 
unless declared to have been void 
ab initio, cannot be set aside at all, 
is to be considered in the same light 
as a deed of bargain and sale!! Let 
the Unitarian produce an instance 
of any other contract, as solemn 
and as indissoluble as marriage, or 
which is looked upon as equally 
sacred, by those good judges of the 
tendency and spirit of our institu- 
tions, the great body of the people; 
let him shew at what period ma- 
trimony could be celebrated by a 
layman, except during the grand 
rebellion, when the coustitution was 
subverted,—and then perhaps it will 
be time to review the history of tie 
marriage laws, and expose the weak- 
ness of the opinion which they have 
been now declared to favour. For 
the present it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that the sacred character of 
the marriage rite is just as much 
an admitted fact among us, as the 
value of a trial by jury. No parent 
of respectability would endure to 
see his daughter coupled to her hus- 
band by a parish constable, or a 
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lord-mayor, No woman of feeling 
and decency would submit to such 
a degradation. And the fathers and 
friends of the present bill would 
solemnize their marriages to-morrow 
in their religious assemblies, if the 
law threw no obstacle in their way. 
All this results, not merely from the 
natural propriety of the thing, 
though that is sufficiently obvious, 
but from the actual provisions of 
the statute-book—the known, the 
acknowledged, the unvaried regula- 
tions which, from the earliest pe- 
riods of our history, have connected 
matrimony with religion, So much 
for the first very ill-selected topic, 
which the advocates of the present 
measure have thought proper to in. 
troduce : but it is sufficiently in cha. 
racter with the measure itself, to the 
consideration of which I will now 
proceed, 

I cannot be expected to know the 
complete history of this bill; but 
part of it, and a very material part, 
has been long before the public. 
The precise period at which the 
consciences of Unitarians took 
alarm at certain expressions in the 
marriage service, has not been com- 
municated to the world; but the 
first symptom of that alarm was 
made sufliciently notorious, and the 
relief then sought was of a very 
objectionable nature. A person of 
the name of Fearon objected to be- 
ing married according to the com- 
mon form, and delivered a protest 
against the ceremony to the officiat. 
ing clergyman. Another person, 
Mr. Dillon, an Unitarian Teacher, 
followed up the blow, and contrived 
to insult the Church, the Prayer. 
Book, and the Clergyman, and to 
get married, according to his own 
statement of the case, without go- 
ing through the proper ceremony. 
Mr. Dillon published an account of 
his own misconduct in the Monthly 
Repository, and strongly recom- 
mended his own behaviour to general 
imitation. The first step, therefore, 
that was taken by the tender con- 
sciences, for which we are called 
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to legislate, was an attempt to break 
the law. They tried their own 
strength, and protested, before they 
came to your bar with a petition; 
and it is fair to infer, that they 
would never have petitioned at all, 
if they had succeeded in their at- 
tempt to set the legislature at defi- 
ance. 

It should be observed, however, 
that the Unitarians are not respon- 
sible for the conduct of Fearon, I 
am not certain that he ever pro. 
fessed himself a member of their 
sect. He now calls himself a Free 
Thinking Christian, which is a 
round about name for an unbeliever. 
The present outcry againt the mar- 
riage act originated with this man, 


But it comes before the House of 


Commons in a less questionable 
shape, introduced to their notice by 
a respectable Member, and pre- 
ceded by petitions from every corner 
of the kingdom. To the former 


circumstance | am willing to attri- 
bute all the importance that it can 


claim. It is the only favourable 
feature which I can discover in the 
case, and any encouragement, which 
the Bill may unhappily receive, will 
be owing to its author rather than 
to its merits. The latter, I certainly 
consider, as of very little conse- 
quence. For since the day on which 
the secret of simultaneous petition- 
ing was first discovered by the Dis- 
senters, there is no qnestion however 
trivial on which parchment is not 
put into requisition, and Parliament 
duly acquainted with the grievances 
of his Majesty’s subjects. A bustling 
London secretary sends a circular 
to his friends in the country,and back 
comes the humble Petition and Pray- 
er by return of post. Whether the 
measure in contemplation be great 
or small, a tithe-bill or a turnpike- 
bill, a school bill or a marriage-bill, 
the popular voice is invariably de- 
clared with the same sincerity and 
dispatch. 

But to come a little closer to the 
grievance and the remedy. The 
first is, that the words “ in the name 
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of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” occur twice in 
the course of the Marriage Service, 
and Unitarians, disbelieving the 
doctrine of the Trinity, scruple to 
hear or to repeat the sentence. Now 
the words, even by the confession 
of Unitarians, are the words of Scrip- 
ture. Their improved version of the 
New Testament admits the authen- 
ticity of the passage, and contents 
itself with saying Spirit instead of 
Ghost, that is, with substituting a 
modern term in the place of an old 
one. And what is still more to the 
purpose, these words, which were 
spoken by our Saviour when he com- 
missioned his Apostles to ‘baptize, 
are retained as a part of the Bap- 
tismal Service in Belsham’s Unita- 
rian Prayer Book, and ars used 
Srequently, if not universally, by the 
members of his congregation. 1 must 
think, therefore, that the conscien- 
ces for which we are now required 
to legislate, are not only tender but 
sore. Unitarians have their own 
method of explaining the words in 
question. They do not hesitate to 
use them in the solemn rite of Bap- 
tism; and itis dificult to under- 
stand why so much stress should be 
laid upon their recurrence in the 
Marriage-service, If in the latter 
they teach, imply, and assume the 
sublime and mysterious doctrine of 
a Trinity in Unity, as ‘I conceive 
they certainly do, they must teach, 
imply, and assume the same in the 
Baptismal-service and in the Scrip- 
ture—in neither of which have your 
Petitioners ever been able to discover 
them. I know that Messrs. Fearon 
and Dillon, and others of a similar 
disposition, call our ceremony blas- 
phemy, and our altars idolatrous, 
And I also know that such decla-. 
rations are punishable, and should 
be punished. For though the Tri- 
nity bill be repealed, yet are the 
Scriptures still protected ; and these 
scurrilities are directed against the 
Bible as pointedly as against the 
Church. Fearon’s case may pos- 
sibly be considered peculiar; in- 
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asmuch as he calls himself a free- 
thinker—and may say that he enter- 
tains no more respect for the Scrip- 
ture than the bona fide Unitarian 
entertains for the Trinity. How 
then will you deal with petitioners 
of this description? Will you abro- 
gate that maxim of the Common 
Law, which declares Christianity to 
be part and parcel of the law of 
England ; and allow a man to plead 
infidelity as an exemption from your 
statutes? If not, where will you 
draw the line?) The Unitarian re- 
jects the express words of Revela- 
tion; or rather he uses them at the 
font, and is shocked to hear them 
at the altar. Is this a religious or 
a reasonable scruple? I submit very 
confidently that it is not. A Chris- 
tian ought not to quarrel with the 
words of the Bible. They may be 
injudiciously selected or unneces- 
sarily employed ; but blasphemous 
they cannot be; and it is no griev- 
ance or hardship to be commanded 
to listen to them and repeat them, 
unless it be a grievance and a hard- 
ship to be considered and treated 
as a Christian. 

Our marriage service is strictly 
a Scriptural service, and if, under 
such circumstances, the tenderness 
of the Unitarian conscience is to 
be received as a sufficient excuse 
for the rejection of the ceremony, 
it is evident that every other sect, 
and subdivision of religionists has 
a right to avail itself of the 
same plea. Even churchmen may 
be found, who object to parts of 
this and many other solemnities. 
And if they were to tell you that 
their consciences revolted at this or 
that particular prayer, that they 
could not sincerely pray for a family 
of children, or that they do not con- 
sider Rebeccah as an unexception- 
able pattern of conjugal fidelity, 
(seeing she deceived her husband 
upon a very important occasion) if 
these, or similar difficulties were 
made matters of conscience, what 
answer can you return, but that such 
consciences are erroneous and that 
the legislature is not bound to con- 
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sultthem? To every other answer 
there would be a ready reply, and it 
would come at last to this :—that 
there should be no positive law upon 
this important subject, but that 
every couple should be linked to- 
gether in matrimony, how, when, 
and where they pleased. 

But it will be said that a much 
simpler remedy has been devised by 
this Bill; and having shown the real 
nature of the grievance by which it 
has been produced, I will proceed 
to consider the mode of cure which 
it suggests. 

In the first place then, we should 
remark the great difference which 
exists between the arguments and 
the enactments of the gentleman 
who has introduced this Bill. He 
dates his troubles from the 26th. of 
George II. contending that in the 
interval which elapsed between the 
passing of the Toleration-Act and 
the Marriage-Act, Unitarians might 
marry as seemed good in their own 
eyes. The obvious and very simple 
remedy to which such reasoning 
leads, would be to repeal so much 
of the Marriage-Act as relates to 
Dissenters from the Church, and 
to leave such persons as they were 
before their grievances commenced. 
If they are certain, as they pretend 
to be, that they could have solem- 
nized lawful matrimony out of the 
Church before the Act of the 26th. 
of George IL., why do not they peti- 
io n to be restored to that envied 
and advantageous situation? They 
admit that their forefathers did not 
remonstrate against the Marriage- 
Act; which is a pretty plain proof 
that their forefathers were married 
in the Church. For if they had 
been accustomed to solemnize mar- 
riage in their meeting-houses, the 
alteration would never have been 
submitted to in silence. But the 
present generation have discovered 
that their forefathers were in the 
wrong; that they ought to have 
been, and might have been coupled 
together in their conventicles—and 
that it is the Marriage-Act and 
nothing but the Marriage-Act which 
7 
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gives them so much trouble, Ifso, 
they should propose a general ex- 
emption from its enactments ; and 
the present Bill is enough to satisfy 
us that they dare not trust their 
own arguments, or do not under- 
stand their own grievances. 

In the second place, the proposal 
to omit certain passages in the Mar- 
riage Ceremony, although it is 
smoothed over in rounded periods 
as a slight innovation, is suflicient 
not merely to degrade, and disgrace, 
but to destroy the Church of Eng- 
land. Her Book of Common Prayer, 
her Rites and Ceremonies, and Ar- 
ticles, are her own, not yours, 
They were drawn up in her Convo. 
cations under the authority of her 
Bishops, and proceeded from spi- 
ritual, not from temporal authority. 
Parliament adopted them and gave 
them the support of the civil power ; 
and of course the same Parliament 
might have rejected, or may now 
repeal them*. But the object of the 
present Bill is to alter the rites of 
the Church, without giving her a 
voice on the occasion, There is no 
saying what Parliament, in its legis- 
lative omnipotence, may not do. But 
you will overset every precedent in 
existence, you will violate the spirit 
and principles of the constitution, 
if you pretend to turn this house into 
a synod or council, and waste your 
time in what you do not understand, 
the discussion and the formation of 
Creeds, and Rites, and Rubrics. 
The king, as head of the Church, 
may appoint commissioners to take 
the subject into consideration. The 
Convocation may re-assume its an- 
tient functions. But, until the Con- 
vocation has agreed to the proposed 
amendments, Parliamentary inter- 
ference is tyranny and usurpation, 
The Church of England has been 





* The repeal of the Act of Uniformity 
would not be so violent a measure as that 
which has been introduced by Mr, Smith : 
as Charchmen would then be left at Li- 
berty to use their own forms. Mr. Smith 
proposes to forbid them. 
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reproached, by its various adversa. 
ries, with being an Act-of-Parlia- 
ment Church. The Papist has done 
this in his zeal for the power of the 
Pope ; and the Puritan in his affect- 
ed attachment to the privileges of 
the people, has imitated the ex- 
ample. But up to this hour the im- 
putation is scandalous and false. 
I trust you will not entertain a Bill 
by which the opprobious epithet 
would be justified and confirmed. 
And if you do entertain it, con- 
sider the consequences of such a 
step. As I said before, with re- 
spect to the scruples of an ill-inform- 
ed conscience, where will you stop? 
Have we not innumerable sub-divi- 
sions of fanaticism and folly, of 
vice and unbelief; and may we not 
be told by the advocates of each, 
that some little modification of a 
Rite, or a Ceremony, would remove 
their scruples and promote their 
welfare. Give a Clergyman your 
commands to omit all the Collects 
and all the Creeds, the Litanies 
and the Graces, the Prayers and 
the Praises of the Church, and 
our Socinians will be enabled to 
jom regularly in the established 
worship, and be saved the expence 
of supporting teachers of their own, 
Let a Baptist have the privilege of 
walking into a Vestry, and saying, 
** Baptize my child, passing over all 
the ceremony except the entry in 
your register,” and he will obtain 
the benefit of a more secure and 
public record of the birth and legi- 
timacy of his offspring. In the same 
spirit you may go through every 
page of the Ritual; and alter or 
add, omit or modify, according to 
the infinite caprices of mankind. 
Till Jews, Turks, Heretics and In- 
fidels, feel an equal delight in the 
dogmas, and take an equal share in 
the worship of your truly Catholie 
communion. If Parliament consents 
to alter the Prayer Book for one 
scruple, it ought to alter it for every 
seruple ;—and this Bill, which ase 
pires to the character of a liberal 
measure, is an act of maimed and 
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imperfect justice, unworthy of the 


support of its friends, unworthy of 


the equity and impartiality of the 
House of Commons, upsetting an- 
cient landmarks, irritating ancient 
and holy feelings, mixing profane 
and sacred in one undistinguishable 
mass, all for the purpose of giving 
a very little relief to a very little 
scruple of a very little portion of 
his majesty’s subjects. 

If the Unitarian Dissenters are 
desirous not of trampling upon 
the Church, but of marrying after 
their own fashion, and the House 
should be disposed to indulge them 
in this fancy, I have no objection 
to consider any plan which they 
may suggest. ‘They have, I admit, 
one strong plea; viz. that similar 
indulgence has been already shewn 
to the Quaker and the Jew. Par- 


liament was satisfied when it passed 
the Marriage Act, that clandestine 
marriages would not be encouraged 
by excepting these small and very 
peculiar bodies of people from the 
general operation of the law; and 


the boon which they earnestly sought 
was granted. Let the Dissenters 
come forward en masse, and petition 
for a similar exemption ; and if they 
can shew that such a measure will 
not lead to the very inconvenience 
which the Marriage Act was designed 
to remove, they will have a fair 
claim to our attention. Do not 
deal with the question, as if it were 
to be determined by the pertinacity 
of its advocates; do not shew the 
greatest favour to those who evi- 
dently deserve the least; do not 
pretend to interfere with the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church. But 
call upon the Dissenters to accomo- 


date their wishes to the spirit of 


your marriage laws; and then en- 
quire whether those wishes are rea- 
sonable and can be complied with. 

That I may not be accused of re- 
commending impossibilities, 1 will 
show how the important objects just 
alluded to may be reconciled. Let 
the Banns of marriage between 
Dissenters be published in their pa- 


rish Church, let a certificate ot 
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such publication be given by the 
minister, let the parties be married, 
on the strength of such’ certificate, 
by their own teacher, and let them 
bring a certificate of their marriag 
to the parish register. This would 
provide against clandestine mar- 
riages, and would give sufficient 
facility of recording and proving 
them. Dissenters would not com- 
plain of being deprived of the 
privilege of marrying by license ; 
since licenses proceed from Episco- 
pal authority, which they do not 
admit or respect. I am not aware 
of any material objection to this 
plan: of its infinite superiority to 
that which is now before the House, 
1 cannot think that one individual 
will doubt. I throw it out for the 
consideration of those whom it more 
particularly concerns ; confident that 
we should not be justified in grant- 
ing more, and that the petitioners 
themselves cannot expect us to fe- 
quire less. 

But at the same time, it is better, 
that things should remain as they 
are. I need not recapitulate my 
arguments in order to shew the 
merits of this opinion; but th 
principle upon which it rests is in- 
controvertible. The present outery 
against the Marriage Act arises from 
a groundless scruple. If that scru- 
ple is not attended to, it will gra. 
dually be forgotten, and the voice 
that issues from it will be heard no 
more, Experience is in favour ol 
this view of the question. Th 
very Rite now complained of by 
Unitarians, was once the _ bitte: 
grievance of Presbyterian and Puri- 
tan. While some persons were in- 
tent upon beheading the king, and 
establishing the covenant, and some 
dealt in a smaller way—revolted 
against the surplice, protested 
against black puddings, and reject- 
ed the Sign of the Cross, and clothes 
made of linsey-wolsey, 

* Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctifyed bridegroom 
Is marry’d only to a thamb.” 


These follies have had their day 
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the legislature stood firm ; common 
sense came to its assistance; and 
the descendants of those very men 
who are described by our great 
satyrist, retain their peculiar views 
of the Christian dispensation, while 
their consciences are too seared to 
flinch at ‘* Cross or king, or wedding 
ring.” The substantial and impor- 
tant differences between Churchman 
ind Dissenter, remain. But there 
was nothing on which the latter 
was once so scrupulous as forms, 
ind he has now adopted, of 
his own accord, the very identi- 
cal usages which he forsook the 
Church for imposing. It will be the 
saine with a newer and not 
dangerous sect. The next genera. 
lion will perceive that conscience 
cannot call upon them to quarrel 
with the words of the Bible—and 
when they hear from those who are 
learned in the Journals of Parlia- 
ment, that a Biil was introduced 
into the House of Commons, in 
1822, for the purpose of compelling 
i Clergyman to curtail the rites of 
his Church, they will say that the 
Unitarians of such early times had 
more zeal than discretion, and 
strained at a gnat while they swal- 
lowed a camel. 
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PROPHECY 
TION OF 
1825, 


OF THE DESTRUC- 
PROTESTANTISM IN 


CONSIDERABLE curiosity has been 
excited in this country, by hearing 
that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land are in possession of a Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, which 
informs them that the Protestant 
teligion avill terminate in the year 
1825. The work alluded to is, 
‘* The General History of the 
Christian Church, from her Birth to 
her final triumphant State in Heaven, 
chiefly deduced from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John the Apostle and 
Evangelist.” The author was an 
Englishman, and his real name was 
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Walmsely; but he assumed the 
name of Pastorini; and it is under 
that title that the work is commonly 
known. He was a person of con- 
siderable scientific and literary at- 
tainments, obtained the degree of 
D. D. in the university of Paris, and 
was raised at an early age to the 
episcopal dignity. His History has 
been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and Latin. Extracts from it 
have been recently reprinted in Ire- 
land, and are circulated and read 
with avidity. We subjoin a few of 
the more remarkable passages, pre- 
fixing such an account of the au- 
thor’s general system, as may serve 
to render them intelligible to our 
readers. 

Pastorini thinks that the Apoca- 
lypse contains a division of the 
whole Christian era to the end of 
time into seven ages, correspond- 
ing with the seven seals, seven 
trumpets, and seven vials, The re- 
moval of each seal discloses a part 
of the history of the Church. The 
trumpets announce events that are 
alarming to the Church; such as 
persecutions, convulsions, heresies, 
The vials convey the punishments 
which Christ inflicts upon the ene- 
mies of his people. 

The fifth age of the Church is 
stated to be the age of the Refor- 
mation, and on the opening of the 
fifth seal, Apocal, vi. 9. St. John 
hears the complaints of the martyrs 
who were put to death by the Re- 
formers. ‘These martyrs are repre- 
sented as having been very numer- 
ous in all Protestant countries. 

The fifth trumpet, Apocal. ix. 
1—11. describes the rise and pro- 
gress of the Reformation: Luther 
is the opener of the bottomless pit ; 
the locusts represents the Protes- 
tants, and Apollyon, their king, is 
the devil. The five months (in ver. 
5,) or 150 days, are the first 150 
years of the Reformation, duriug 
which the Catholics were persecuted 
severely, viz. from 1525 to 1675. 
The five months, in verse 10, are 
another period of 150 years, during 
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which the Protestants hurt, but do 
not torment, and after which they 
are no more seen. We extract the 
comment upon the 12th verse. 


“ V. 12. ‘One wo is past.’ The pe- 


riod of 300 years assigned to the power of 


the locusts being expired, St. John then 
adds, ‘ one wo is past.’ Before the angel 
sounded the fifth trumpet, see p. 149, 
three woes were pronounced to follow the 
sounding of the three last trumpets, name- 
ly, fifth, sixth, and seventh, And now the 
prophet tells us, that the first of these 
woes, which was announced by the fifth 
trumpet, is past. This wo, therefore, is 


the calamity occasioned by the swarm of 


locusts. I leave it to the reader to deter- 
mine, whether the breaches and desola- 
tions made in the Church of Christ, as we 
have seen by the Reformation, be not a 
truly dismal wo, and worse than any part 
that has happeued in the foregoing ages. 
Some part of this wo must also be referred 
to the convulsions that happened in differ- 
ent countries, particularly in France ; and 
the impious attacks made there upon reli- 
gion, as explained above. 

«“‘ When one reflects, that of the three 
hundred years allowed to the reign of the 
locusts, there remain only fifty or fifty-five 
to run*, one cannot but wish, with an 
earnest heart, that the people represented 
by those insects would enter into a serious 
consideration of that circumstance. 

“* What a happiness! if, during this short 
remaining interval, some part of them at 
least would submit to see their errors, and 
the great mischief that has been done to 
the Church by their revolt against it. It 
is full time to lay down all animosity 
against their ancient mother, think of a 
reconciliation, and ask to be received 
again into her bosom. She is an indulgent 
parent, and her arms are always open, 
even to her rebellious children, when they 
come in tears to implore her forgiveness, 
They should be sensible, that Christ is not 
only the protector of his beloved Spouse, 
the Church, but also the avenger of the in- 
juries dove to her. This power he has 
frequently exerted. The four preceding 
ages furnish us with the most evident 
proofs of it, under the respective four Vials 
of the wrath of God. She was revenged 
in the punishment of her persecutors, the 
Roman Emperors, in the first age. The 
Arians, who impugned her faith and har- 
rassed her cruelly in the second age, felt 





* This work was printed in the year 
1771. 
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also the avenging hand of the Son of God, 
whom with his Church they had blas- 
phemed: after sore calamities, they were 
doomed to sink into annihilation. ‘The 
third age exhibited to us a most conspicu- 
ous exertion of the two-edged sword of 
Christ, in the destruction of the cruel 
idolatrous Romans, for their having spilt 
the blood of his and his spouse’s children, 
The fourth age was distinguished by the 
punishment of the Greeks, for their rebel- 
lion against the same Church; and the 
world still sees them groaning under sla- 
very for their inflexible obstinacy. Such 
having been the conduct of the Supreme 
Guardian of his Church through the course 
of all the Christian ages, is it not an ob- 
ject of consideration highly interesting to 
the Protestants, lest some such disaster 
should also be their fate? The Saviour of 
mankind waits with patience for the re- 
turn of his strayed sheep, but their obsti- 
nacy at last forces his hand to strike. 

“ Unhappy children of the Reformation! 
Refuse not to hear the wholesome advice 
of the Prophet Isaiah : ‘ Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found ; call upon him 
while he is near.’ iv. 6. Hear the voice 
of God speaking to Israel, and make the 
application: ‘ Return: O Virgin of Is- 
rael return to these thy cities.’ Jerem. 
xxxi.21. And again, ‘ Be converted, 0 
house of Israel, and do penance for all 
your iniquities : and iniquity shall not be 
your ruin, Cast away from you all your 
transgressions, by which you have trans- 
gressed, and make to yourselves a new 
heart and a new spirit; and why will you 
die, O house of Israel? For I desire not 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God; return and live.’ Ezek. xviii, 30, 
31, 32. But if deaf to all admonitions, 
they continue hardened in their own way, 
what remains to be done but to lament 
their misfortune, and in bitterness of soul, 
turn our eyes from the pouring out of the 
following Vial.” P. 226. 


The pouring out of the fifth Vial 
Apocal. xvi. 10. prefigures the de- 
struction which is to overtake Pro- 
testants in the year 1825. 


“Here the Angel pours out the fifth 
Vial of the wrath of God on the “ Seat of 
the Beast,” or rather, according to the 
Greek text, on “ the Throne of the Beast.’ 
We have observed in the prelude to the 
Vials, see page 42, that the general term 
beast, has a double meaning, signifying 
idolatry or heresy, accordingly as either, 
like to a wild beast makes its ravages in 
the Church, In the first and third ages it 
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denoted idolatry, the subject of the his- 
tory of those two ages. Here it is the 
image of heresy, the heresy of the Refor- 
mation, the characteristic of the fifth age. 
Upon the throne therefore of this beast, 
the Vial is poured out, that is, upon the 
kings and governors of the Protestant 
states, as they are the persons that sii, 


vested with power upon the thrones of 


those heretical kingdoms. They however, 


are themselves subordinate to their chief 


Abaddon, who, as was specified in the 
text of the Trumpet, commands over all, 
and sits upon the throne as king paramount. 

** The Protestant states become of course, 
involved with their princes in the calami- 
ties poured out from the Vial, as we shall 
see presently. But furthermore we may 
observe, that besides the single and ge- 
neral appellation of beast used here to ex- 
press heresy, the Prophet exhibits to us in 
the Trumpet of this age a particular beast, 
by which he represents and describes the 
heresy of the Reformation, namely, a lo- 
cust monster, which is partly locust, partly 
human, partly leonine, and partly scorpi- 
on.” P. 229, 

‘“‘ In fine, we saw in the first trumpet, 
the Roman Emperors persecuting the 
Christian Religion ; and the first vial was 
poured upon them, Inthe second trum- 
pet we saw the Arians rebelling against 
the Church; and the second vial was 
poured upon them. In the third trumpet 
we saw the Roman Empire declining on 
account of its idolatry, and enmity to 
Christianity ; and the third vial was pour- 
ed upon it to extinguish it. In the fourth 
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trumpet we saw the revolt of the Greeks, 
against the Church, and the fourth vial 
punished them. In the fifth trumpet we 
see the Protestants revolting against the 
Church ; upon whom must the fifth vial 
fall? 

‘“‘The vial being poured upon ‘ the 
throne of the beast,’ it flows down from 
thence over his whole kingdom, the realm 
of the Reformation, For, ‘ his kingdom 
became dark, and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain.’ But with respect to 
the nature of this punishment, we shall be 
entirely silent, and leave it to be disclosed 
by the event. We shall only remark that, 
to judge from the expression of the text, 
the scourge seems to be severe, and we 
are extremely sorry it will be so ill re- 
ceived, ‘And they blasphemed the God 
of Heaven because of their pains and 
wounds,’ or sores, ‘ and did not penance 
for their works.’ 

** We shall here add another remark. 
The expression ‘ they gnawed with their 
tongues for pain, or rather, as it is in the 
Greek original, they did gnaw their 
tongues for pain, seems to refer to a time 
prior to that which follows, as is thus ex- 
pressed, they blasphemed, &c. and may 
therefore relate to the first part of the 
punishment imported by this vial, which 
may be the scourge inflicted on the French 
people, and perhaps others, and seems to 
indicate distress of famine, &c.’” P, 231. 


The Edition from which these 
extracts are made, was published 
at Dublin, by Wogan, in 1812. 
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VENI CREATOR 


FOR WHITSUNDAY. 


Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Guest, 
And fill with light my darkened breast ; 
A sense of sacred Truth inspire ; 

My languid bosom touch with fire ; 
And make me, when in prayer I kneel, 
To glow with apostolic zeal. 
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Come, Hely Spirit, and expel 

The Foe, that drives me to rebel. 
The tumults of temptation still ; 
O’er master my presumptuous will; 
And shew me by thy secret aid 
The paths of duty easy made. 


Come, Holy Spirit, calm within 

The wild inquietude of Sin: 

And to my heart, my alter’d heart, 
‘Thy peace and heavenly love impart ; 
And when from Sin and Sorrow free, 
Make it a Temple worthy Thee. 


Come, Holy Spirit, here below 

Thy sanctifying Grace bestow: 

Guide me through life: and when I die, 
And in the Grave forgotten lie, 

Again thy mighty Power display, 

And raise me at the Judgment-day. 


THE following pieces are taken from the “ Sacred Poems and Private 
ejaculations” of the pious and amiable Herbert, whose life by Walton is 
well known, He was born in 1593, and died in 1632. Many quaint and 
antiquated terms are to be expected in poems of so early a date ; but with 
all this disadvantage, there is throughout an elegance of thought, and often 
brilliancy of expression—so much true religion, so ardent a piety towards 
God, so devoted a love towards his Saviour, so deep a sense of practical 
holiness, and so warm and dutiful an attachment to his dearest mother, as 
he was wont to call her, the Church of England, that they will never cease 
to be admired and valued. We cannot recommend them however more 
strougly to our readers than in the words recorded by his honest and 
simple-hearted biographer. 

There is in it (“ the Temple,” the name by which his poems are com- 
monly known) ‘* the picture of a divine soul in every page; and the whole 
book is such an harmony of holy passions, as will enrich the world with 
pleasure and piety.” 


THE CHURCH PORCH. 


Thou, whose sweet Youth and early hopes inhance 
Thy rate and price and mark thee for a treasure ; 
Hearken unto a verser, who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure. 
A verse may find him, who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 
» 


— 
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Beware of lust: it doth pollute and foul 
Whom God in Baptism washed with his own bloud. 
It blots the lesson written in thy soul ; 
The holy lines cannot be understood. 
How dare those eyes upon a Bible look, 
Much less towards God, whose lust is all their book ? 


Lie not ; but let thy heart be true to God, 
Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both ; 
Cowards tell lies, and those, that fear the rod ; 
The stormy-working soul spits lies and froth 
Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie: 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 


Fly idleness, which yet thou canst not fly 

By dressing, mistressing and compliment. 

If those take up thy day, the sun will ery 

Against thee: for his light was only leat. 
God gave thy soul brave wings; put not those feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 

30th want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are the way 

To compass this. F ind out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go-less 
To that one joy of doing kindnesses. 


Let thy mind still be bent, still plotting where, 
And when, and how the business may be done. 
Slackness breeds worms ; but the sure traveller, 
Though he alight sometimes, still goeth on. 
Active and stirring spirits live alone. 
Write on the others, “ Here lies such an one.” 


In brief, acquit thee bravely: play the man. 
Look not on pleasures, as they come, but go. 
Defer not the least virtue: life’s S poor span 
Makes not an ell by trifling in thy woe. 
If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains : 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains 


HOLY BAPTISM. 


As he, that sees a dark and shady grove 
Stays not, but looks beye md it on the sky: 
So when I view my sins, mine eyes remove 

More backward still, and to that water fly, 





Sacred Poetry. 


Which is above the Heavens, whose spring and vent 
Is in my dear Redeemer’s pierced side. 
O blessed streams! either ye do prevent 

And stop our sins from growing thick and wide, 


Or else give tears to drown them, as they grow. 
In you redemption measures all my time 
And spreads the plaister equal to the crime. 

You taught the book of life my name, that so 
Whatever future sins should me miscall 
Your first acquaintance might discredit all. 


I 
VIRTUE. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright 

The bridal of the earth and sky: " 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night ; 
For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye: 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

. And thou must die. 
Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses 
A box, where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shews ye have have your closes, 


And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But, though the whole world turn tu coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


——agE 
THE BRITISH CHURCH. 


[ joy, dear mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue 
Both sweet and bright. 
Beauty in thee takes up her place, 
And dates her letters from thy face, 
When she doth write. 


A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay, 
Shows who is best. 
Outlandish looks may not compare: 
For all they either painted are, 
Or else undrest. 
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She * on the Hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all in hope to be : 
By her preferr’d, 
Hath kissed so long her painted shrines, 
That ev’n her face by kissing shines 
For her reward. 


She + in the valley is so shy 
Of dressing, that her hair doth lie 
About her ears: 
While she avoids her neighbours pride, 
She wholly goes on th’ other side 
And nothing wears. 


But dearest mother, (what those miss)— 

The mean—thy praise and glory is, 
And long may be. 

Blessed be God, whose love it was 


To double-moat thee with his grace, 
And none but thee. 





+ Geneva. 
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THE Rev. John Hulse, of Elworth, 
in the county and diocese of Ches- 
ter, and formerly of St. John’s Col- 
lege in the University of Cambridge, 
was born in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and took the 
degree of B.A. in the year 1728. 
Of the moral habits or literary ac- 
quirements of his early years no- 
thing is known, and the sequestered 
tenour of his future life would pro- 
bably have passed without notice, 
if the record, and nature, and ex- 
tent of his bequests to the Univer- 
sity, had not distinguished him 


REMEMBRANCER, No. 41. 


among the wise, and good, and pious 
of the earth, and excited a just cu- 
riosity concerning the history of a 
public benefactor: 

“* Under this obscurity we can only, 
and we may surely be permitted to, con- 
jecture, that he, who in his latter years 
expressed so fervent a solicitude for the 
interests of religion and virtue, must have 
been early habituated to serious thouglits ; 
and that he who so well remembered his 
Creator in the last act of his life, could 
scarce have been unmindful of him even in 
the proudest days of his youth. 

“ After having fulfilled the common 
and preparatory exercises of education, 
Mr, Hulse entered into holy orders in the 
English Church, and commenced the la- 
bours of his ministerial functions, upon a 
small curacy in the country, where it was his 
lot ‘ to spend many years of a life which, as 
I think,’ he observes, ‘ that no man did ever 
envy, so I bless God that no man could 
ever reproach.’ Upon the death of his 
father he appears to have quitted this 
situation, and to have passed the remainder 
of his days in singleness, in retirement, 
and in piety, upon the land of his paternal 
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inheritance in Cheshire, enjoying with mo- 
deration its fruits, and distributing of its 
abundance in charity to men, ‘There was 
the usual place of his sojourning upon 
earth: there did he endure, with submis- 
sion, meekness, and resignation to the will 
of heaven, ‘ the most acute and extreme 
pain’ of a lingering disease, soothing him- 
self in the intervals of suffering with the 
charms of music; and there, in the year 
1789, did he yield up his peaceful and 
patient spirit to the God who gave it, and 
dropped into the grave in the age and re- 
verence of more than seventy years,” — 
P. 11. 

The bequests of Mr. Hulse to the 
University of Cambridge are of con- 
siderable value, and are all appro- 
priated to one and the same pur- 
pose ; the advancement of religious 


> 


learning, and the counteraction of 


infidelity. ‘This purpose was natu- 
rally suggested by the circumstances 
of the times in which he lived and 
in which he died, of which the former 
was the age of Toland, and the lat- 
ter of Paine. The method in which 
he has sought the accomplishment 
of his important purpose is three- 
fold: 1. An annual premium of 
forty pounds is proposed to the 
writer of the best Dissertation on 
some subject connected with the 
Evidences of Christianity ; and as 
the candidate may not have taken, 
nor be of standing to take the de- 
gree of M.A,, it is evident that this 
premium is chiefly intended to excite 
the attention of young men to the 
study of theology, to fix their prin- 
ciples, and enable them to fix the 
principles of others, 2. The duty 
of the Christian advocate, the se- 
cond institution of Mr. Hulse, is to 
obviate by annual or more frequent 
answers, such popular objections 
against natural and revealed Reli- 
gion, as may from time to time arise, 
and to be ready in a more private 
manner, to satisfy the doubts and 
scruples of the honest and candid 
inquirer after truth. 3. The office 
of the Christian preacher, is to de- 
liver in every year twenty Sermons, 
of which the subjects are thus pre- 
scribed in the founder's will: 


[May, 


“ ¢To show the evidence for revealed 
religion, and to demonstrate in the most 
convincing and persuasive manner thie 
truth and excellence of Christianity, so as 
to include not only the prophecies and 
miracles, general and particular, but also 
any other proper or useful arguments, 
whether the same be direct or collateral 
proofs of the Christian religion, which l¢ 
may think fittest to discourse upon either 
in general or particular, especially the col- 
lateral arguments, or else any particular 
article or branch thereof; and chiefly 
against notorious infidels, whether atheists 
or deists, not descending to any particular 
sects or controversies, so much to be 
lamented amongst Christians themselves; 
except some new or dangerous error, 
either of superstition or enthusiasm, as of 
Popery or Methodism, shall arise, in which 
case only it may be necessary for that timc 
to write and preach against the same,’— 
Such are the liberal and comprehensiy: 
terms in which the founder has described 
one portion of the duties of the Cliristian 
preacher. With regard to the other he is 
equally judicious, and directs that he ‘shall 
take for his subject some of the most diffi- 
cult texts, or obscure parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture, such, I mean, as may appear to be 
more generally useful, or necessary to be 
explained, and which may best admit of 
such a comment or explanation, without 
presuming to pry too far into the profound 
secrets or awful mysteries of the Almighty.’” 
P. 26, 

*“ It were impossible that Mr. Halse 
could better have concluded bis statement 
of the duties of the Christian preacher, 
than by enjoining that ‘ in which, the said 
twenty sermons, such practical observa- 
tions shall be made, and such useful con- 
clusions added, as may best instruct and 
edify mankind.’” P. 39, 

The purpose of the founder is un- 
questionably good; but the plan 
will require much revision, before it 
can be permanently carried into ex- 
ecution. It will probably be asked, 
why a long interval of thirty years, 
an interval distinguished by scepti- 
eal infatuation, has been suffered to 
elapse before the delivery of the Lec- 
tures thus endowed. The answer 
is, that the proceeds of the estate 
were not sufficient to defray the ex- 
pence of printing, and that even now 
the Preacher’s chief remuneration 
arises, not from the emoluments of 
his office, but from the conscious. 
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ness of Jabouring in an honourable 
and holy cause. But will men al- 
ways be found ready, without hope 
of secular recompence, to bring to 
the office of the Hulsean Lecturer, 
such a measure of talent and re- 
search, as is requisite to fix the at- 
tention of the’younger and the older 
members of the University? If the 
same Preacher, according to the li- 
cense of the founder, shall be elect- 
ed again for six or seven years in 
succession, to deliver in each year 
a course of twenty Sermons on the 
same topic, is there no danger, that 
the congregation at Great St. Mary’s 
will be wearied of the same tone and 
manner, however eloquent and ac- 
complished; and be impatient at the 
continued exclusion of other preach- 
ers, and other discourses? May not 
the preacher himself be tempted 
into attenuation and prolixity of ar- 
cument, or into enlarged digressions 
on the practical application, because 
the demonstration of the truth, or 
the illustration of the ditlicult text, 
is exhausted ? Will it be possible to 


prosecute the argument, through a 
series of Discourses, as copious as 


Manton’s Sermons on the several 
verses of Psalm cx1x, without ex- 
hausting the patience of the hum- 
blest inquirer, and repelling, instead 
of attracting, the attention of the 
ordinary sceptic? Or, lastly, when 
the distended volumes of the Hul- 
sean Lecturer are committed to the 
press, will it be possible, by any 
exertion, to force them into sale and 
circulation ? Mr. Benson is sensible 
of these difficulties, and adverts to 
three different methods of modify- 
ing the provisions of Mr. Hulse’s 
will ; 


“* There appears to be three different 
methods of modifying the provisions of Mr, 
Hulse, First, it may be done by abso- 
lntely reducing the number of sermons to 
be both preached and printed from twenty 
down to twelve or ten; in which case the 
lecturer would be able to devote a greater 
portion of his time and attention to their 
composition, and by labour in writing and 
condensation of thought be enabled to 
render his ideas at once more clear and 
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forcible. A second method which sug- 
gests itself is, that of leaving the nimber 
of sermons to be preached unaltered, and 
making a change only in the provision 
which relates to printing, which change 
may be effected either by stipulating some 
number less than twenty, which shall al- 
ways be committed to the press, or by 
leaving the matter entirely at the option 
of the trustees, or of the lecturer himself. 
The third method is that of reducing the 
number to be preached, and removing the 
necessity of printing altogether. But in 
this there would be so great and manifest 
a violation of the founder’s intentions, that 
no one, I apprehend, would venture to 
recommend it as either judicious or just,” 
P. 48. 

Mr. Benson also submits the ex- 
pedience of altering the time of de- 
livering the autumnal course of Hul- 
sean Lectures, so as properly to 
bring them within the period in 
which the University is full: and, 
again, he recommends that one-half 
of the Sermons to be delivered by 
the Hulsean Lecturer shall assume 
the form of Lectures in Divinity, to 
be read in the Midsummer term, 
when the Norrisian Professor does 
not deliver Lectures. 

We have no doubt, that it will 
eventually be necessary to reduce 
the number of Sermons, and that 
such reduction, by allowing more 
time for preparation and revision, 
and by requiring a more compressed 
and finished mode of argument, will 
be an act of justice to the reader, 
the hearer, the preacher, and the 
principal subject. If, however, the 
specific number of twenty Dis- 
courses shall be required, we would 
recommend Mr, Benson’s last sug- 
gestion to the most serious consi- 
deration of the trustees, with this 
alteration, that if the oral delivery 
and subsequent publication of ten 
or twelve Sermons on the Evidences 
of Christianity shall be required, the 
founder's intention may be satisfied 
with the publication without any 
public recitation of eight or ten 
brief dissertations on difficult texts 
of Scripture. By such an arrange- 
ment, the University pulpit would 
be Jess occupied, and the same mea- 
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sure of instruction would be pro- 
vided. 

The proposition for reducing the 
number of Sermons, may seem to 
derive some advantage and authority 
from the precedent established in 
the present publication, of which 
the two first Discourses consist of 
preliminary Remarks on the Charac- 
ter and Schemes of the Founder ; 
and of which the seven last Dis- 
courses are confessedly practical, 
and without any reference to the 
Evidences of Christianity, which oc- 
cupy no more than the eleven inter- 
mediate Discourses. In these, it is 
the object of the author ‘ to sys- 
tematize what we may call the Evan- 
gelical demonstration, and to ar- 
range its parts so as to give them 
their proper application and their 
greatest force.” The connected 
chain of positive evidences, is con- 
tained in the third, fifth, seventh, 
and in the concluding part of the 
ninth, Discourses. The remaining 
Discourses are employed in meeting 
objections, and in considering some 


of the collateral arguments in favour 
of Christianity. 

The principal purport of these 
Lectures is to lay before the reader, 


“* Such an impartial and connected view 
of the evidences of the Gospel as may 


serve to distinguish the relative value of 


each particular branch, and to point ont 
the respective place which the miracles 
and the prophecies, the life and doctrine 
of our Saviour possess, in contributing to 
the final result,” 


The point from which the Preacher 
takes this view is the narrative of 
the Baptist’s message to our Lord, 
inquiring, whether he were or were 
not the expected Messiah: and he 
is supposed, according to the old 
interpretation of Justin Martyr, to 
have made this inquiry for his own 
satisfaction, when he had heard by 
report of the works of Jesus, but 
was not in possession of authentic 
evidence to confirm that report. In 
his conduct upon this occasion, our 
Lord is shewn to have adverted to 
the external evidence of miracles 
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and prophecy in connexion with the 
internal evidence of his doctrines, 
The discussion of the miraculous 
evidence is introduced by proof of 
the credibility of the Evangelists, as 
mere human witnesses and wzinspir- 
ed historians. In this capacity, it 
is proved, not only that they had no 
interest in imposing upon the world, 
but every secular motive conspired 
to dispose them to retract the truth 
which they taught, and in attesta. 
tion of which they displayed the 
deepest and most unexampled sin. 
cerity. Some of the miracles, of 
which they were witnesses, were of 
the grandest and most stupendous 
kind, but they were not of a nature 
to produce an improper bias upon 
their senses and faculties, or to dis- 
qualify them to bear their testimony 
to other miracles of a more ordinary 
description, and the force of which 
any plain man was capable of appre- 
hending : 


“ If by arguments deduced from those 
miracles of Jesus which were of a more 
common and less confounding nature,— 
if by inferences drawn from those won- 
ders, where mercy, unmingled with awfal- 
ness, prevailed, and where there was no 
splendid terrors to drive reason from her 
seat, and where there was nothing, there- 
fore, that could impeach the credibility of 
the witnesses,—if, by the testimony of the 
Evangelists to simple facts, we can once 
fairly establish the divine authority of the 
Gospel, the certainty of every other won- 
der it records, however awfully glorious or 
sublimely obscure, mast follow in the train 
of its various consequences. We may 
not, perhaps, be authorized to reckon the 
Transfiguration or the Ascension amongst 
the number of those premises from which 
the truth of Christianity itself is, in the 
first instance, or solely to be, drawn ; but, 
when once that truth has been ascertained 
by any other means, the truth of these 
wonders becomes a necessary and irre- 
sistible conclusion, because they form a 
part of what has already been proved to 
be true. It is requisite to mark and to 
remember this distinction between the 
different kinds of our Saviour’s miracles, 
because it is by exclusively directing his 
efforts against those which are more singu- 
lar in their nature that the Deist would 
disturb the repose of the Christian upon 
the credibility of the Evangelists.” P, 77. 
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The credibility of the historians 
once established, leaves no room for 
just exception to the credibility of 
the facts which they have recorded, 
however miraculous those facts may 
be. There are, nevertheless, two 
principal objections, which it would 
be improper to overlook, The first 
is, that the force of the original tes- 
timony is weakened by successive 
transmission. In answer to this ob- 
jection, it is proposed on the autho- 
rity of Bishop Marsh, “ to arrange 
the testimonies in a retrograde or- 
der, beginning from the present 
time and going upwards to the 
apostolic days ;” and as there have 
been many witnesses in each suc- 
ceeding age, it is contended, that 
“ the probability or possibility that 
any single witness, or chain of wit- 
nesses, should deceive or be deceiv- 
ed, must be opposed by the impro- 
bability or impossibility, that so 
many witnesses, or chains of wit- 


nesses, should be deceived.” It 


might also have been urged, that 
there has been, in fact, no corrupt- 
ing transmission of the evidence, 


that we have the report of the first 
witnesses; but as the authenticity 
of the records has not been proved, 
the assumption might have been 
considered premature. Another ob- 
jection is, that miracles are in them- 
selves incredible, because they are 
contrary to experience: and the 
force of this objection is worthily 
repelled, “‘ by denying, that expe- 
rience is in all cases the measure of 
the intrinsic credibility of facts,” 
and by proving, 


“ That our experience of what has 
already occurred is a safe guide of reason- 
ing and a sound rule of judgment, as to 
the natural credibility of alleged matters 
of fact, only in those cases in which the 
circumstances are similar, or the same. 
When the circumstances vary, and in pro- 
portion as they vary, in the same degree 
are the deductions from past experience 
inapplicable, and in the same degree does 
testimony alone become the measure of 
truth and the ground of belief.” 


The miracles of our Lord are 
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therefore credibly attested; and 
they were sufficient in his judgment, 
and in that of his Apostles and of 
the Jews, to demonstrate him a Di- 
vine Prophet. They were at least 
such as proved him to have the sup- 
port of some superior Being, and 
that Being, as Mr. Benson expa- 
tiates on our Lord’s own argument, 
can have been no other than the 
Deity. The objection which Rous- 
seau draws from our ignorance of 
the laws of nature is shewn to be 
inadequate, and is of no more value 
than the objection which is derived 
by Hume from our limited expe- 
rience. 

Before Mr. Benson proceeds with 
his argument, or proves that our 
Lord is not only a Prophet, but the 
Prophet, he takes occasion to prove 
the inspiration of the Apostles, for 
he had hitherto insisted on their 
competence and credibility, merely 
as uninspired historians, Their in- 
spiration was however necessary to 
confirm their infallibility as histo- 
rians, and as interpreters both of 
Jewish prophecy and of Christian 
doctrine: and the proofs of this ne- 
cessary inspiration are the promises 
of our Lord, the assertion of the 
Apostles confirmed by the belief of 
the primitive ages, and the fulfil- 
ment in all succeeding time of the 
prophecies which they delivered. 
The successive composition of the 
Books of the New Testament by in- 
dividuals writing at different times 
and in different places, and agree- 
ing in one common testimony, af- 
fords advantages which it would be 
imprudent to overlook, although it 
may be difficult to appreciate. Mr, 
Benson contrasts the different cir. 
cumstances, under which the New 
Testament and the Koran were come 
posed, and reflects on the just sus- 
picion which attaches to the work 
of a solitary individual : 


“* But the writings of the New Testa- 
ment are the mere transcripts of what had 
been already, both long and extensively, 
promulgated by various teachers, It was, 
therefore, impossible for any deviation to 
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have been made from the doctrines which 
had been originally and uniformly delivered 
without affording an immediate and full 
opportunity of detection, Every Jew and 
every Christian could determine whether 
what he read in the writings did or did not 
correspond with the things which he had 
heard from the preaching of the Apostles. 
The very time and manner of the publica- 
tion of the Gospels are, therefore, sufficient 
to persuade us that they contain a faithful 
outline of those actions and doctrines 
which were universally, and from the first, 
delivered to mankind as the doctrines and 
actions of Jesus Christ. There may be 
circumstantial variations, but they mast 
have been substantially the same. 

“ Now the whole of this advantage 
would, in a great measure, have been lost 
to the world, had there existed, from the 
earliest period of the preaching of the 
Apostles, one single document to which 
they had all referred as the authentic re- 
cord of the life of Christ, and the only 
authoritative repository of his doctrines. 
In. that case we should have lost the 
evidence which is now afforded by the 
uniformity of the creeds of different 
Churches, and the writings of different 
individuals, It would have been insinu- 
ated that the scheme of Christianity had 
been deliberately planned and steadily ex- 
ecuted, and the original record would have 
been regarded as the product of art and 
imposture, adapting their means to a 
premeditated and preconceived end. But 
what says St. Paul? * Though I, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other Gos- 
pel unto you than that which I have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.’ 
Of all the testimonies which man can give 
of his sincerity and confidence in the truth 
of what he teaches, this is the strongest 
and most unequivocal ; and it is the very 
language held out to us by the history of 
the successive composition of the books of 
the New Testament, at periods considera- 
bly subsequent to the death of Christ. 
Whilst we acknowledge, therefore, the 
difficulties arising from this fact, and per- 
ceive the additional complexity which it 
introduces into the details of the evidences 
of Christianity, let us, at the same time, 
be thankful for the additional strength 
which it gives to the fabric, and the broad 
and marked line of distinction which it 
draws between the presumptuous impos- 
ture of the deceiver of Arabia and the 
holy religion of the anointed Jesus,”— 
P, 151- 


The words and works of Christ 
demonstrate him to have been a 
5 
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prophet, but it remains to be prov- 
ed, that he was that Prophet, who 
is described and represented in the 
prophetic writings of the Jews. To 
these writings our Lord and _ his 
Apostles appealed with confidence, 
and without scruple or reserve. The 
characters of these prophecies are: 
1. That they are numerous and va. 
rious ; 2. That they appear to be 
inconsistent and incapable of fulfil- 
ment in one person; 3. That the 
character predicted is gradually 
sketched out; and, lastly, that the 
whole is visibly represented and ful- 
filled, in the person and history of 
Jesus Christ : 


Seeing, then, that the prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah were in number so 
multiplied, in their promulgation so gra- 
dual, in their nature so varied and minute, 
and combining into the delineation of one 
single character circumstances so distinct 
and almost opposite to each other, we 
undeniably conclude that he who fairly and 
fully accomplished them all was, doubt- 
less, that particular personage whom they 
were intended to prefigure and represent. 
Such a man was Jesus of Nazareth, that 
man of wonders whom we have already 
beheld as a man approved of God. He 
was born of a virgin ; born in Bethlehem; 
born at the appointed time, when all men 
were looking tor the consolation of Israel. 
His messenger went before him; and he 
came suddenly to his temple in the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and of might, the spirit of know- 
ledge and of the fear of the Lord. He 
lived, he died, he was buried, he rose 
again, and ascended up on high, according 
to the Scriptures. As his miracles and 
doctrines prove him to be a prophet, so 
from the Scriptures, therefore, he may be 
shown to be the prophet Christ. ‘ The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy ;’ and here, at length, we may close 
the direct and positive evidences of Chris- 
tianity with satisfaction to our minds.” 
P, 172. 


At the conclusion of this part of 
the evidence, it is proper to notice 


certain objections, It is alleged, 
that miracles do not of themselves 
prove the veracity or authority of 
him that performs them; but how- 
ever under certain circumstances 
the objection may be true, it is not 
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valid under such circumstances as 
were found in the history and doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. Thus, ac- 
cording to a more specific objec- 
tion, the miracles of the Egyptian 


magicians did not attest the truth of 


those magicians; but the miracles 
were wrought under circumstances 
and fur purposes totally distinct 
from those of the Gospel, Again, 
it is said, that there is a vicious 
circle in the argument, and that the 
doctrines are alleged in contirmation 
of the miracles, and the miracles in 
confirmation of the doctrines; but 
the doctrines alleged in the two 
cases are different and distinct. To 
the moral character of Christ there 
is no objection; but of the prophe- 
cies concerning him, it is pretended, 
that they are applicable to him only 
in a secondary sense, This is not 
true of all the prophecies, and it is 
sufficient, that those to which the 
objection is applicable, refer to him 
in any sense. 

It is conceived, that the view 
which has been thus taken of the 
Evidences of Christianity, is suth- 
cient to account for the unbelief of 
the Jews, which having been re- 
moved by the force of miracles, was 
revived by a subsequent misinter- 
pretation of the prophecies, that it 
throws suspicion on the testimony 
which the Jewish historian bore to 
our Lord, and that it establishes the 
necessity of producing all the evi- 
dence, without giving an undue pre- 
ference to detached and particular 
parts. The ninth Discourse con- 
cludes with an eloquent summary 
and enforcement of the previous ar- 
gument, which now deviates to the 
consideration of some of the colla- 
teral evidences, 

A prophecy fulfilled is acknow- 
ledged by unbelievers to be in 
weight of evidence equivalent to a 
miracle: and such prophecies there 
are delivered by our Lord, and bear- 
ing this decisive testimony to him; 
not merely prophecies immediately 
followed by the event, nor prophe- 


cies which are not yet fulfilled, of 
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which in one case, the authenticity, 
and in the other, the interpretation, 
may be disputed by the sceptic ; but 
prophecies of which the issue is now 
and ever visible. Such are the mi- 
nute prophecies concerning the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, compared 
with the equally minute history of 
Josephus, and the known condition 
of the holy city in the present day, 
Such also are the prophecies of our 
Lord concerning the foundation of 
his Church, which in all the varie- 
ties of their interpretation, have 
been fulfilled ; concerning the per- 
petuity and triumph, the afflictions 
and the trials of the Church, of which 
both the prophetical and parabolical 
representations have agreed with the 
experience and observation of all 
men, ‘This agreement can only be 
attributed to the will of God, by 
whom it would not have been per- 
mitted, but in testimony of the 
truth. 

The progress of Christianity con- 
sidered as an historical fact, and in 
connection with the circumstances 
of its origin, and the instruments 
employed in its propagation, the 
place from which it sprung, the 
persons by whom it was preached, 
the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed, the dithculties they had to 
surmount, and the nations, and 
minds, and prejudices over which 
they ultimately triumphed, can only 
be attributed to the divinity of its 
author. Whatever be the force of 
the secondary causes, assigned by 
Gibbon, and Mr. Benson does not 
deny their force, they were not 
alone adequate to produce the great 
result. 

Still, however forcible and irre- 
fragable as is the evidence of the 
Christian religion, faith is not of 
man but of God ; and the co-opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is necessary, 
although it is not all which is neces. 
sary, and is distributed in perfect 
wisdom, and is the cause and means 
of faith : 

‘© Either by disposing our minds to 
inquire into the truth, or by enduing us 
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with the power of deciding with impar- 
tiality upon the evidences of revelation, 
or by teaching us most sincerely to obey, 
or to intend, at least, that we may obey 
the will, that we may the more readily 
receive the word of God,” 


This doctrine should operate in 
exciting the Christian believer to an 
energetic improvement of spiritual 
gifts, to practical obedience, and 
frequency and ferveacy of prayer. 

The hortatory character of the 
thirteenth Discourse, appropriately 
connects the argument upon the 
Evidences of Divine Revelation, 
with the seven practical Discourses 
which conclude the volume, and of 
which 

Discourse XIV. relates to the work 
of Salvation, the manner and the 
reason of that work, 

Discourse Xv. treats of the posi- 
tive and negative Duties of Mora- 
lity : 


“ The necessity of ceasing to do evil, in 
order that we may learn to do well; the 
influence which ceasing to do evil has in 
the preparation and encouragement of the 
mind to do well; and the absolute and 
uualterable necessity of both, in order to 
secure the end of hope, the salvation of our 
souls,” 


Discourse XVI. explains the Du- 
ties of the Sabbath. 

In Discourses xvii. xviit. the 
former and the latter parts of the 
Lord’s Prayer are illustrated. 

Discourse XIX. is an exposition 
of the language of the Parables of 
the Wedding Supper and the Wed- 
ding Garment, 

Discourse xx. describes the pro- 
bable circumstances, extensive in- 
quiry, and final sentence of the Day 
of Judgment. 

It cannot be denied, that the sup- 
jeets of these practical Discourses 
are ef high importance, and that in 
their style and manner, they are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar force and 
earnestness ; but it cannot be said, 
that they treat “‘ of the more diffi- 
cult texts or obscure facts of the 
Holy Scripture ;” of passages “ ge- 
nerally useful and necessary to be 
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explained, and admitting of com. 
ment and explanation, without pre- 
suming to pry too far into the pro. 
found secrets and awful mysteries 
of the Almighty.” They do not 
correspond with this description of 
the founder’s will, nor can they be 
conceived to form any proper part 
of the Hulsean Lectures. It is no 
excuse that they were preached dur- 
ing the vacation, to the ordinary pa- 
rishioners of St. Mary’s, for they 
bear the ostensible form, not of pa- 
rochial, but of academical Lectures, 
A similar objection may be made to 
some of the moral observations, 
which are annexed to the argument 
on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which however just in themselves, 
and toa certain extent authorized 
and required by the will of Mr. 
Hulse, must have diverted the mind 
of the hearer from the principal and 
proper subject of discourse, and 
will not satisfy the reader, who opens 
the volume with the intention of 
examining the proofs of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. Such are the re- 
marks on the neglect of theological 
studies in the University of Cam- 
bridge, remarks, seasonable, just, 
and forcible, but not necessarily 
connected with the office of the 
Hulsean Lecturer. The Discourses 
are not printed in the order in which 
they were delivered, but, in the new 
arrangement, sufficient attention has 
not been paid to revision and com- 
pression. 

The first course of Hulsean Lec- 
tures leaves a strong impression on 
the mind, that the number of the 
Discourses should be reduced, and 
that the Lecturer should not be re- 
eligible. He would then choose a 
large but limited view of the sub- 
ject, to the discussion of which he 
would bring the whole force of his 
understanding and acquirements ; 
and the reader and the hearer, who 
shall pay the requisite attention to 
one, or more than one course of 
Lectures, would have no occasion 
to complain, that any part of the 
argument was either attenuated or 
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reserved, but would receive new 
conviction, that in whatever point 
of view the Christian evidence is 
placed, it is supported by argu- 


ments which cannot be resisted, and 
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leads to virtues which cannot be 
condemned, and that the wisdom of 
Christian faith is only equalled by 
the loveliness of Christian prac- 
tice, 





MONTHLY 
ANNIVERSARIES, 1822. 
Sons of the Clergy. 
rHE REHEARSAL of the music to be 
Meet- 
ng of this Society will be in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, on Z'ues- 
day, the 21st, and the ANNIVER- 
SARY on Thursday, the 23d, of 
May; when a Sermon will be 
preached before His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Saxe Coburg, their 
Graces the Lords Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and their 
Lordships the Bishops, the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, Clergy, &c. by the Ve- 
nerable CHarLtes JAMES BLoM- 
FIELD, D.D. Archdeacon of Col- 

chester. 

The doors of the Cathedral will 
be opened on the Tuesday at eleven 
o'clock, and on the Thursday at 
half past ten, 

The Dinner will be at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, on Thursday at five 


o'clock. 


performed at the Anniversary 


Wational Society, 

The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Society of Treasurers and Secreta- 
ries to the Diocesan and. District 
Societies and Schools in union with 
the National Society, will meet for 


REGISTER. 
the dispatch of business on Tuwes- 
day morning, June 4th, at the 
Central School in Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens, at twelve o'clock precisely, 
and afterwards dine together at 
Free Masons’ Hall, at half past five 
precisely. ‘Tickets, 15s. each. 
The Annual General Meeting of 
the National Society will be held 
at the Central School, Baldwin’s 
Gardens, on Wednesday, the 5th of 
June, at 12 o’Clock. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Hnowledge. 

THE Anniversary Dinner of this 

Society will be held at Free 

Masons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 

on Thursday, the Gth of June.— 

Tickets 15s. may be had at the 

Hall, or at the Society’s Office, in 

Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Annibersary Meeting of the Charity 
Schools. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the 
Charity Schools will be held in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on 
Thursday, the 13th. June; when a 
Sermon will be preached by the 
Right Rev. JouN KAyeE, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, Master of 
Christ’s College, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Brereton, Henry, to the rectory of Ha- 
slebury. 

Collinson, Robert, M.A. to the living of 
Holme Cultram, Cumberland ; patrons, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Croft, James, M.A. to a prebendal stall 
at Canterbury ; patron, THE ArcH- 
BISHOP. 

Comins, J. to the vicarage of Hockwor- 
thy, Devon. 

Ellis, Francis, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Long Compton, Warwickshire ; patrons, 
gHk Provost anv Fxitows oF Eron 
COLLEGE. 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 41, 


Glubb, J. M. to the perpetual curacy of 
St. Petroz, Devon. 

Gorton, Wm. licensed by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, to the cu- 
racy of Kadipole, on the nomination of 
the rev. Dr. Wyndham. 

Heber, Reginald, M.A. to the preacher- 
ship of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Hooper, Thomas, M.A. to the rectory of 
Yatton Keynell. 

Howman, George Ernest, M.A. late of 
Baliol college, Oxford, to the vicarage 
of Sonning, Berks; patron, THE VERY 
REV. Duan oF SALISBUBY 

Ss s 
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Jefferson, Francis, B.A. of St. Peter’s 
college, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Ellington, Huntingdonshire ; patron, 
THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Judgson, W. G. M.A. fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Michael’s, in that town ; 
patrons, THE MAsTER AND FELLows ov 
THAT SOCIETY. 

Law, Henry, tothe rectory of St. Ann’s, 
Manchester ; patron, THe Bishop oF 
CHESTER. 

Lloyd, A. F. to the rectory of IJnstom, 
Devon. 

Lonsdale, J, M.A. late fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, to be domestio 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Morris, Dr. of Egglesfield-house, near 
Brentford, Middlesex, late Mitchel 
fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford, to 
the rectory of Elstree, Herts; patron, 
THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Page, John, B.D. to the vicarage of Gil- 
lingham, Kent ; patrons, Tae Princi- 
PALAND FeLtows or Brasenose CoL- 
LEGE, OXFORD. 

Pearson, Hugh, D.D. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of St. 
Helen, Abingdon, and the chapels of 
Radley and Drayton, Berks; patron, 
THE KING. 

Percy, Hon. H. M.A. to the archdea- 
conry of Canterbury ; patron, THE 
ARCHBISHOP. 

Powell, James, to the vicarage of Long 
Stanton, Salop ; patrons, tHe Dean 
anp CuaprerR or HEREForRD. 

Selkirk, Thomas, to the perpetual curacy 
of St. John, Bury, on the presentation 
of the rev. Geoffrey Hornby, rector of 
Bury. 

Skrimshire, Thomas, to the vicarage of 
South Creak, Norfolk; patron, Wm. 
Arnce, GENT. 

St. John, O. D. to be domestic chaplain 
to the right hon. Earl Nelson. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred March 30. 


Masters or Arts.—Samuel Lloyd, 
esq. Magdalen college, grand compounder; 
John Buller Yarde Buller, esq. Oriel col- 
lege, grand compounder ; rev. James 
Davies, Merton college. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—Henry Gray 
Dyke, St. Alban Hall; Charles Burlton, 
Sellow of New college ; Blayney Townley 
Balfour, Christ Church college ; John 
Charles Lucena, Brasenose college ; 
Christopher Thomas Robinson, Brase- 
nose college; William Lloyd, Brasenose 
college. 

The whole number of Degrees in Lent 
Term was—D.D. two; D.C,L. two; 
B.D. four ; B.C.L. one ; M.A. forty-five ; 
B.A. forty-nine. Determiners, 231 ; 
Matriculations, 115. 
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April 17. 

Bacnewr mm Mepicine. — George 
Freer, M.A. and Student in Medicine, 
Christ Church college. 

Masters or Arts.—Daniel Harson 
Collings, esq. Queen’s grand 
compounder ; William Deedes, fellow o/ 
All Souls college ; rev. Francis Cl rke, 
fellow of All Souls college ; rev. John 
Frampton, Exeter college ; Joseph Los 
combe Richards, fellow of Exeter col- 
lege ; rev. William Hiley Bathurst, Christ 
Church college ; rev. Thomas Gronovw, 
Brasenose college. 

Bacuevors oF Arts.—Henry Dun- 
combe, fellow of All Souls college ; Tho- 
mas Jones, Wadham college ; Henry Au- 
bery Veck, Magdalen college. 

March 16. 

Richard Harrington, esq. B.A. of 
Christ Church, was elected fellow of Bra- 
senose college. 

March 29. 

Mr. Edward Ness, of St. Mary hall, 
and Mr. Henry Edward Vaux, of Exeter 
college, were admitted Craven scholars as 
Founder’s Kin ; and Mr. John Parry, of 
Brasenose college, was elected a scholar 
on the same foundation. 

April 6. 

Owen Owen, esq. M.A. of Jesus col- 
lege, was admitted fellow of that society. 
April 12. 

John B. Otley, B.A. of Oriel college, 
and John Henry Newman, B.A. of Tri- 
nity college, were elected fellows of the 
former society. 

April 17. 

This day in full convocation, the rey. 
John Moore, M.A. of Worcester college, 
was admitted senior Proctor; and the 
rev. Thomas Sheriffe, M.A. and fellow of 
Magdalen college, was admitted junior 
Proctor: and the senior Proctor nomi- 
nated the rev. Thomas Grantham, M.A. 
fellow of Magdalen college, and the rev. 
Richard Lynch Cotton, M.A. fellow of 
Worcester college, his Pro-Proctors ; and 
the junior Proctor nomiuated the rey. 
Henry Jenkins, M.A. Demy, and the 
rev. Zacharias Henry Biddulph, M.A. 
Sellow of Magdalen college. his Pro-Proc- 
tors, who were all admitted. 

April 18. 

Mr. William Ralph Churton, and Mr. 
Edward Field, of Queen’s college, were 
elected scholars of that society on the 
Mitchel’s foundation. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees eonferred March 22. 

Honorary Doctor 1n Civin Law.— 
The right hon. lord Henniker, of St. 
John’s college. 

Honorary Master or Arts. — The 
hon. John Henniker, of St. John’s col- 
lege, eldest son of lord Henniker. 

Master or Anrts,—Robert Daizell, 
esq. of Trinity college. 

» 


college, 
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Bacnetorn in Crivit Law.—The rev. 
Joseph Stanfield, of Trinity college. 

The following is a list of Ince ptors to 
the degree of Master of Arts on Friday 
last :-— 

William Sidney Walker, fellow of Tri- 
nity college ; Henry Southern, ot Tri- 
nity college ; rev. George Miles Cooper, 
fellow of St. John’s college; William 
Mackworth Praed, fellow of St. John’s 

lege; rev. William Richardson, St. 
John’s college ; Samuel Frederick Mil- 
ford, St. John’s college ; Charles John 
Helyar, John’s college ; rey. Charles 
Smith, fellow of St Peter’s college; Jo- 
eph Cape, fellow of Clare hall; rev. 
Wm. Farley Wilkinson, fellow of Bewt ; 
John Holroyd, fellow of Catharine hail , 
Joshua King, fellow of Queen’s college ; 
Edmund Glyn Hamond, Jesus 
Edward John Ash, fellow of Christ col- 
lege. 


college ; 


April 18. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—Samuel Tate 
Benyon, Trinity college ; Be njamin Ifill, 
Trinily college ; William Penry Lendon, 
Trinity college; Johu Hampden Thel- 

| Trinity college s George Ramsay, 

vity colleye ; Martin Stapylton, Tri- 

George Whiteloord, St. 

college; Thomas Nayler, St. 

; George Tomlinson, Sé 

John’s college ; James Wollen, St. John’s 

. ge 3 TT’. Charies Boone, St. Peter’s 

John Penrice, St. Peter’s col- 

eae ; "Ge orge Ware, St. Peter’s college ; 

George James Berrey, Emmanuel college; 
George Biake, Emmanuel college. 

April 24. 

Doctor in Diviniry.—Rev. Frede- 
rick William Blomberg, St. John’s 
lege, residentiary of St. Paul's. 

Masters or Arts.—John Elijah 
Blunt, Trinity college ; Alexander Mal- 
colm Wale, fellow of St. John’s college ; 
James Samuel Upton, Catharine hall. 

BacueLor IN Civit Law. — Ralph 
Bagot, St. Peter’s college. 

BacueLons or Arrs.—Evan Nepean, 
Trinity college; Thomas Hutton Croft, 
Trinity college; Francis Thomas At- 
wood, Trinity college ; Joseph Scott, 
Trinity college; Wiiliam Heury Bark- 
worth, Trinity college ; Robert Agassiz, 
Trinity college ; Henry Blanch Rosser, 
Trinity college ; Henry Crafts, St. John’s 
college ; Gilbert Elliot, St. John’s col- 
lege; Augustus Granville Stapleton, S¢. 
John’s college; Henry John Earle, St. 
college ; John Thornton, St. 
college ; He nury Stebbing, Si. 
college ; William Pashley, Sé, 
John’s college ; Thomas Newte Stevens, 
St. John’s college ; John Steward, Pem- 
broke hall ; Thomas Dale, Corpus Christi 
college ; John Dodsworth, Queen’s col- 
lege; John Doughty Hepworth, Queen’s 
college ; Charles Blathwayt, Queen’s cote 
John Charles Williams, Catharine 


college 


col- 


John’s 
John’s 
Johw's 


lege : 
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hall; Thomas Cook Fowler, Jesus col- 
lege ; John Robert Hopper, Christ col- 
lege; Henry John Pye, Magdalene coil- 
lege ; Charles Wright, Emmanuel colleye ; 
George Brooks Legrew Hesse, Emma- 
nuel college ; Perry Nursey, Sidney Sus- 
sex college ; William Tilden, Sidney Sus- 
sex college ; William Butt, Downing col- 
lege. 

March 22.—J. F. Isaacson and Ed- 
ward Wilson, of St. John’s college, were 
elected University scholars on Dr. Bell’s 
foundation 

March 26.—The election of a libra- 
rian of this University, in the room 
of the late Dr. Clarke, took place on 
Tuesday last. — two candidates no- 
minated by the heads of Houses were, 
the rev. John Lodge, M.A. fellow of 
Magdalen college, and the rev. James 
Clarke Franks, M.A. chaplain of T'ri- 
nity college. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were, for 

Rev. 
Rev. 


139 

113 
Majority in favour of rev. J. Lodge.. 26 

March 29.—H. N. Coleridge, esq. fel- 
low of King’s college, was admitted Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

Lord Pelham, eldest son of the earl of 
Chichester, is admitted of Trinity college. 
ORDINATIONS. 

The following gentlemen were ordain- 
ed by the Lord Bishop of Ely, at St. 
George’s church, Hanover-square, on 
Sunday, March 3]. 

Deacons.—Robert Beehoe Radcliff, 
B A. King’s college, Cambridge ; Heary 
Hannington, B.d. King’s college, 
bridge; George Fred. Nicholas, 
King’s college, Cambridge ; Thomas Ca- 
dogan Willatts, M.A. Downing college, 
Cambridge ; Thomas Stratton Codring- 
ton, Brasennose college, Oxford; John 
Frewen Moor, B.A. Brasennose college, 
Oxford ; James Webster Huntley, B.A. 
St. John’s college, Cambridge ; Lord John 
Thynne, M.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; Thomas Horatio Walker, B.A. 
Oriel college, Oxford ; Thomas Meyler, 
B.A. Pembroke. college, Oxford; John 
Tupper Connor, Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge ; Frederick Edward Pegus, B.A. 
St. John’s college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Robert Wood, B.A. Clare hali, 
bridge ; Thomas Quarles, B A. 
college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

Thos. Jeflery Bumpsted, B.A. Queen’s 
college, Oxford ; Henzell Gough, B.A 
St. John’s college, Cambridge ; George 
Cummins, B.A, St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Paiests.—Thomas Smith Turnbull, 
M.A, Caius college, Cambridge ; Charles 
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John Lodge 
J.C. Franks.... 


Cam- 


M.A. 


Cam- 
Exeler 
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Porter, B.A. Caius college, Cambridge : 
William Greenwood, M.A. Bene’t col- 
lege, Cambridge Joseph Dewe, B.A. 
Queen’s college, ¢ ambi idge : John mes 
Blunt, M.A. St. John’s college, 
bridye; Georsze Skinner, M.A. 

college, Cambridge ; Joseph Studh 
M.A. Jesus College, 


Im- 
Jesus 
Ime, 
e Ce brid. William 
Twigc, M.A, Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Robert Abercrombic Dé nton, B.A. K ng 5 
college, Cambridge ; Rich. Jenkin Stone, 
Jesus college, Cambridge ; Charles Ec- 
ke rsall, B.A. Corp us Christi colleg 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Weils. 

James Babb, B.A, Wadham college, 
Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

The following gentlemen were ordain- 
ed by the right rev. the lord Bishop of 
Chester, at St. Maryleboue’s church, on 
Sunday, March 31 

Priests.—Henry Crewe 
B.A, St. John’s cc Cambridge 
Threshe r, B.A. St. John’s colleg 
Charles Cr iven, B.A. St. 
et liege, Ce mbrid ge Z 
B.A. St. John’s ¢ ollege 
Henry Breynton, J. A. 
Cambridge ; Samuc , y 
Pembroke hall, Cambr ge; Wm. Har. 
bur, B.A. Christ colleye, Cambridge ; 
Thomas Jones Crakelt, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; George William Crau- 
furd, B.A. King’s college, Cambridge 
John Carysfort Proby, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; James Lowther Sen- 
house, M.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Anthony Plimley Kelly, B.A. Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge; Thomas May, B A. 
Christ college, Cambridge ; Edw. White- 
ley, B.A. Jesus collec e, Cambridae I, 
Ch. de Crespigny, B.C.L. Trinity hall. 
Cumbridge ; Joseph Harling, B A. Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford ; Charles Mille, M.A. 
Merton college, Oxford ; John Stoup¢ 
Wagstatle, B.A. Lincoln college, Oxford; 
John Venables Vernon, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford ; George Ernest How- 
man, M.A. Baliol college, Oxford ; Jam 
Ac nd Ts mpler, B.A. Merton colli &, 
Oxford; Robert Temple ; James Met 
calfe ; Samuel Stanley Paris ; Thomas 
Bruce. 

Deacons.—John Edmund Carr, B.A 

John’s college ( nbridy James 

B.A. St. Peter’s ce lege, ( 

William Oliver, B.A. St. Jol 
lege, C John Hanbury, B.A 
Peter’s college, Ca ridye ; ‘1 


Oxr- 


soutflower, 
Win 


Cam- 
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tiedge. 

, 
John’s 


bridge ; 


Simeon 


umbridaqe 

Cl Apu il, B.A St. Joh S ¢ Lé 

bridye ; James Wollen, B.A 

eolleye, Cambridqe ; John Edi 

res, B.A. Queen’s college, ¢ 

Hye ory Alford, B.A. Si 

lege, Cambri lge ; John Nichol 

B.A. Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; 

Thomas Atwood, B.A. 
mbvidge; George War 


ney 

Palmer, 
Francis 
Trinity coll 


R.A. St. Pe 
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ter’s college, Cambridge ; Charles Sim 
mons, B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge: 
John Fendall, B.A. Magdalene colley; 
Cambridge ; Thomas Hope, B.A. Univ: 
college, Oxford; William H 
Cartw right, B.A Trinity college R 
John Clarke Jenkins, M.A. 
college, Oxford ; Hen. Reg. Char 
, M.A. St. Mary’s hall, Oxford ; 
n Bownas, B.A. Lincoln college 
rd; Henry Richards, B.A. Exvete 
Oxford ; Richard Child Willis. 
B.A. University college, Oxford ; John 
Dixon ; Thomas Benn; George Wil- 
son; Richard Ebenezer Leach; Jame; 
Pearson ; William Owen. 
April 14. 

At a private Ordination, held by th 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, in the chapel 
of Winchester college : the following ren 
tlemen were ordained :— 

Deacons.—E. P. Stor k, B.A Magda 
len hall, Oxford ; T. E, Duncomb, B.A. 
i t Ox) rd; F. D. Willia 
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The following gentlemen were ordain 
ed by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln on th 
same day, in the church of St. Maryle- 
bone, London. 

Deacons.—James Burdakin, B.A. fel 
low of Clare hall, ¢ imbridge Henry 
Gordon, M.A. Exeter college, Oxford ; 
Charles Jepson, L.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; William Kaye Hett, BA 
Lincoln colle ge, Oxford ; George Gould, 
B.A. University college, Oxford ; Roberi 
Fleetwood Croughton, B.A. Jesus col 
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SUFFOLK. 

Died.—At Wortham, aged 70, the rev. 
G. Betts, LL.B. 

Died.— At Cl iydon, aged 82, the rev 
C. M. Haynes, LL.B. 56 years vicar of 
Damerham, Wilts. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
Married.—The rey. Henry Moore, of 


[May, 


Tachbrook, Warwick, to Rebecca Har- 
riet, youngest daughter of the late J 
Huntington, esy. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Died.—At the vicarage house, Mer, 
in the 33d year of his age, the rev. R 
Ww. Howell, M.A. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to His Grace the Lord Primate 
of Ireland, on the Manner in which Chris- 
tianity was taught by our Saviour and his 
Apostles. By George Miller, D.D. 
M.R.I.A. Rector of Derryvoylan, and 
Master of the Royal School of Armagh. 
Svo. 2s 

A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Youth, Set forth in a 
Series of Sunday School Lectures, with a 
Catechism or Preaching Conference on 
the Doctrine and Principles of the Church 
ot Christ, adapted to each Lecture, lo 
which is prefixed, a View of the Progress 
of popular Education from the Reforma- 
tion to the present ‘Time, By J. Tris 
A.M, Vicar of Veryan, Cornwall. 4 vols. 
12mo, Il, 4s. 


LITERARY 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Hortus Anglicus ; or, the modern Eng- 
lish Garden: containing an easy Deserip- 
tion of all the Plants which are cultivated 
in the Climate of South Britain, either for 
Use or Ornament, and of a Selection trom 
the established Favourites of the Stove andl 
Greenhouse; arranged according to the 
System of Linoewus; including lis generic 
and specific Ciaracters ; with Remarks on 


the Properties of the more valuable Spe- 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Sermons on the Public Means of Grace. 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Chur: ih, on 
Scripture Characters, and various practical 
Subjects. sy the late Riglit Rev. Teg 
dore Delon, D.D. Rector of St. Michael 
Church, Charleston, and Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina. ‘Together with 
some Account of the Author, and a Sernio: 


preached on Occasion of bis Death. 2 vols, 


&KVO. 13. 1S, 

An Inquiry whether the Disturbances i 
Ireland have originated in Tithes, or ca 
be suppressed by a Commutation of them, 


by S.N. 


cies, By the Author of the British Bota 
nist: willsoon be ready, 

Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish 
the inseparable Connection between tii 
Doctrines and the Practice of Christianity, 
are now printing in a small Volume, and 
will appear in a few Days. hey will be 
dedicated, by Permission, to the Bishop o! 
St. David's. 

The Sixth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana will be published in June, 





POLITICAL 


THE attention and curiosity of our 
PoOruciiiis has been forcibly excited 
by the 


between Russia and Turkey ; and the 


question OF peace Or Wal 


fit 


hii 


RETROSPECT. 

hopes rest upon tlie very circum 
stance which would make war alarm- 
wwe. Its effects would be so exten 
sive, so compli ated, and so doubt 
ful, that every portion of the gr 
republic would run a_ formi 
risk, and none could 


iain advantave. 
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tria and Prussia. Austria could not 
maintain her Italian provinces for a 
twelvemonth if the French declared 
emselves in favour of indepen. 
dence. And whatever may be said 
1y croakers about the exhausted 
state of this country, her powel is 
known and dreaded all over the 
world, and the Emperor of Russia 
himself would be very unwilling to 
provoke her. If, therefore, we 
should admit that war is called for 
by two powerful advocates, the am- 
bition of a despot, and the blind 
fury of a mob; on the other hand, 
we must remember that it is depre- 
cated by more mediators than we 
have leisure to enumerate. The 
creat and the small powers of old 
Europe are equally desirous to keep 
the peace. ‘Their people have not 
recovered from the last encounter; 
their treasuries are empty; their 
armies disbanded ; and pacific put- 
suits have been encouraged, aud are 
beginning to prosper. Is it possible 
that all this should be upset and 
changed by the ungovernable tem- 
per of a Muscovite and a Turk ? 


The principal domestic topics of 


liscussion to which the last month 
has given birth are the state and 
prospects of Ireland, and the re- 
form which has been proposed in 
the House of Commons. On the 
lirst subject, we were happy to find 
more unanimity than usual among 
the senators who take a leading part 
in Irish business. But the pleasure 
is of course materially abated by 
hearing that such men agree in their 
lescriptions of the sister island ; 

dare unprepared with any mea- 
sure for immediate relief. lreland 


es not merely stand in need of 


ew laws, but she wants new men 
to execute them. She wants noble- 
men in every county, who possess 
the same power and influence, and 


,ert them with the same discretion 


the | h Lord Lieutenants. 





who administers the one and pre- 
serves the other without respect to 
party, politics, or private feeling. 
She even wants our parish consta 
bles, who are useful men in their 
way; and without whom we should 
find very formidable difficulties in 
the management of property, and 
the execution of the law. How ne- 
cessary such persons are to the wel- 
fare of a free country, is known to 
every one; but how tly are to be 
produced in a” country where they 
are not indigenous, how they are to 
be forced into existence by Catholic 
Emancipation, is a secret which has 
not been discovered by Mr. Plunkett 
or Mr. Grant, and which threatens 
to be too dithcult for Lord Wellesley 
himself. ; 

We are glad to find that the ge- 
neral repeal of the Anti Catholic 
statutes 1s not to be brought for- 
ward this year; and a legislative 
body, which admits the impolicy of 
granting the whole of what is asked, 
can never consent to deal out its 
favours in patches and shreds. Such 
a measure would at once expose us 
to all the danger, and prevent our 
receiving the least portion of the 


expected advantage. The hopes of 


the Catholics would be kept alive 
by what they obtained, and what 
was withheld would be a sufficient 
cround for their irritation, 

Mr. Plunkett has characterized 
the present insurrection as a war 
against property, wheresoever it may 
be found. A similar description 
was adopted in this journal four 
months ago; but the inference 
which we then drew, and which still 
appears to be correct, was very 
different from that which is made 
by Mr. Plunkett. He contends that 
the war is not of a religious nature, 
because its object is the destruction 
f property. Butif this propert 
in a vast majority oj tance ‘ 


in Protest 
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, (A. Benet col- 


Blunt, MA. 8 Tote 
unt, M.A. St. Jo 
bridge; George Skinner, M. 
ge, Cambridge ; Joseph Studholme, 
M.A. Jesus College, Cambridge ; William 
Twigg, M.A, Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Robert Abercrombie Denton, B.A. King’s 
Cambridge ; Rich. Jenkin Stone, 


eollege, 
Jesus college, omg e ; Charles Ec- 
kersall, B.A. Corpus Christi college, Ox- 
ord. 
From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
James Babb, 3.4, Wadham college, 


ord. 
From the Bishop of Norwich. 

The following men were ordain- 
ed by the right rev. the lord Bishop of 
Chester, at St. Marylebone’s church, on 
Sunday, March 31. 

Paissts.—Henry Crewe Boutflower, 
B.A, St. John’s college, Cambridge ; Wia. 
Thresher, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; Charles Craven, B.A. St. John’s 
college,’ Cambridge ; ‘Simeon Clayton, 
B.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge ; John 
Henry Breynton, B.A. St. John’s college; 
Cambridge ; Samuel James Allen, B.A, 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge ; Wm. Har. 
bur, B.A. Christ colleye, Cambridge ; 
Thomas Jones Crakelt, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; George William Crau- 
fard, B.A. King’s college, Cambridge ; 
Johnu Carysfort Proby, B.A. Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; James Lowther Sen- 
house, M.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Anthony Plimley Kelly, B.A. Caius col- 

e, Cambridge; Thomas May, B.A. 
Christ college, Cambridge ; Edw. White- 
ley, B.A. Jesus college, Cambridge ; H, 
Ch. de Crespigny, B.C.L. Trinity hall. 
Cambridge ; Joseph Harling, B.A. Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford ; Charles Mille, M.A. 
Merton college, Oxford ; John Stoupe 
Wagstafle, B.A. Lincoln college, Oxford ; 
John Venables Vernon, B.A. Christ 
Church, Oxford; George Ernest How- 
man, M.A. Baliol college, Oxford ; James 
Acland Templer, B.A. Merton college, 
Ozford ; Robert Temple ; James Met- 
ealfe ; Samuel Stanley Paris ; Thomas 
Bruee. 

F wate cothags ee Carr, B.A. 

t. John’s co » Cambridge; James 
Bruce, B.A. St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; William Oliver, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; John Hanbury, B.A. 
St. Peter’s college, Cambridye ; Thomas 
Chapman, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; James Wollen, B.A. St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; John Edmund Ser- 
res, B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge ; 
Henry Alford, B.A. Sidne Sussex col- 
lege, Cambridge ; John Nicholas Palmer, 
B.A. Pembroke hall, ; Francis 
Thomas Atwood, B.A. Trinity colleges 
Cambridge; George Ware, B.A. St. Pe- 
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[Mavy, 


ter’s nt Cambridge ; Charles Sim. 
mons, B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
John Fendall, B.A. Magdalene college, 
nein 3 Thomas Hope, B.A. Univer. 
sity eollege, Oxford ; William Henry 
Cartwright, B.A. Trinity college, Ox- 
ford; John Clarke Jenkins, M.A. Lin- 
eoln college, Oxford ; Hen. Reg. Chan- 
dos Pole, M.A. St. Mary’s hall, Oxford ; 
William Bownas, B.A. Lincoln college, 
Ozford ; Henry Richards, B.A. Exeter 
college, Oxford ; Richard Child Willis, 
B.A. University college, Oxford ; John 
Dixon ; Thomas Benn; George Wil- 
son; Richard Ebenezer Leach ; James 
Pearson ; William Owen. 

April 14. 

At a private Ordination, hcld by the 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, in the chapel 
of Winchester college, the following gen- 
tlemen were ordained:— . 

Deacons.—E. P. Stock, B.A. Magda- 
ten hall, Oxford ; T. E. Duncomb, B.A. 
Ezeter college, Ozford ; F. D. Williams, 
B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge ; J. 
Robley, B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Pruest.—Rev. J. Crowther, B.A. Jesus 
eollege, Cambridge. , 


The following gentlemen were ordain- 
ed by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln on the 
same day, in the church of St. Maryle- 
bone, London. 


Deracons.—James Burdakin, B.A. fel- 
low of Clare hall, Cambridge ; Henry 
Gordon, M.A. Exeter college, Oxford ; 
Charles Jepson, 2.4. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; William Kaye Hett, B.A. 
Lincoln college, Oxford ; George Gould, 
B.A. University college, Oxford ; Robert 
Fleetwood Croughton, B.A. Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge ; George Maclear, B.A. 
Trinity college, Dwblin ; Thos, Wood- 
cock Brown, 8.A. St. Jehn’s college, 
Cambridge ; William Mason; student of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge ; John Pow- 
ley. 


From tke Bishop of Winchester. 
Henry Locking, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 
From the Archbishop of York. 
Edward Palmer ; William Maysmor. 
Pairests.—Edmund Melvill, M.A. Tri- 


nity college, Cambridge ; Charles Edward 
Kendal, B.A. Trinity College, Crmbridye ; 
Peter Walthall, B.A, St..Jehn’s college, 
Cambridge ; John Conington, B.A. Jesus 
eollege, Cambridge ; William Thompson, 
B.A. Trinity college, Cambridge; Wil- 
liam Green, B.A. Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge ; William Dodsworth, B.A. Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. 
From the Bishop of Exeter. 
Tucker, S. C. L. Wadham eol- 
lege, Oxford. 
From the Archbishop ef York. 
Thomas Thomas. 
From the Bishop of London. 
William Bullook. 
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April 2%. 

Bacuezons or Drvintty.—Rev. Chas. 
Wightwick, M.A. fellow of Pembroke 
college ; rev- Wm. Morgan Kinsey, M.A. 
fellow of Trinity college. 

Masters or Arts.—John Ogle, fellow 
of All Souls’ college ; rev. John Mere- 
wether, Queen’s college ; Edward Dick- 
inson Scott, taberdar of Queen’s college ; 
hon. William Lennox Lascelles Fitz- 
gerald de Ros, student of Christ Church ; 
rev. Henry Gipps, fellow of Worcester 
college. . 

Bacuetors or Arts.—Charles Cork- 
ran, Christ church; George John Ser- 
jeantson, Christ church. 

April 23.—The venerable Charles God- 
dard, D.D. of Christ church, archdeacon 
and prebendary of Lincoln, and chaplain 
in ordinary to his Majesty, was unani- 
mously elected to the lectureship found- 
ed by the rev. Canon Bampton, for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Owen Anwyl Owen, of Jesus col- 
lege, was elected scholar of that society. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BUCKS. 

Married.—The rev. Richard Tomkyns, 
rector of Great Horwood, Bucks, and late 
fellow of New college, Oxford, to Louisa, 
daughter of the. rev. James Preedy, of 
Winslow. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Died.—In the 69th year of his age, the 

rev. George Bossley, M.A. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—At Yetminster, the rev. 
James Ayres, to Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Partridge, esq. surgeon. 

ESSEX. 


Married.—The rev. William Walford, 
rector of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the rev. 
H. Hutton, rector of Beaumont. 

Died.—At Ardleigh, aged 67, the rev. 
M. Lugar. 

Died.—The rev. Edward Conyers, vi- 
car of Epping, and of Walthamstow, 

$8ex. 

Died.—The rev. W. Wilson, B.D. rec- 
tor of Moreton, Essex, and formerly fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Charles Daven- 
port, of Welford, Gloucestershire, to Ca- 
roline, daughter of the late C. Johnson, 
esq. of Birmingham. 

Married.— The rev. W. J. Gilbert, 
M.A. to Amelia Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the rev. H. Quartley, M.A. 

Died.—The rev. James Watkins, 43 
years vicar of Marshfield, and formerly 
fellow of New college, Oxford. 

HANTS 


Died.—At his residence in St. Thomas- 
street, Winchester, the rev. Carey Gaunt 
lett. ’ : 
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Died.—The rev. Jobn Williams, vicar 
of Tested, Hants, and lecturer of Chis- 
wick church for nearly twenty years, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
-Married.—The rev. G. William Curtis, 
vicar of Leominster, to Caroline Geor- 
iana, daughter of the rev, J. D. Per- 
kins, chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty. 
KENT. 

Died.—At Gillingham, Kent, in his 
84th year, the rev. H: Radcliffe, D.D. 
is LANCASHIRE. 

Marfied=-At-Walton church, the rev. 
8. W. Perkins, M.A. of Wadham college, 
Oxford, to Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Perry, esq. "i 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the 17th of April the rev. Felix 
Laurent, A.M. was unanimously elected 
master of the Grammar School, at Alford, 
Lincolnshire. 

Died. —In his 63d year, the ‘rev. 
Charies Wakeman. 


; MIDDLESEX. 

Died.—In Seething-lane, London, 
aged 60, the rev. W. V. Ireson. 

Died.—Aged 42, the rev. Charles Ge- 
rard, curate of Alihallows, Lombard- 
street, and lecturer of St. Faiths. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. E. J. Howman, of 
Hockering, Norfolk, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Davison, 


esq. 

Died.—At Weasenham, in the 83d year 
of his age, the rev. Chas. Campbell. 

Died.—In the 62d year of his age, the 
rey. George Boldero, of Martin Rain- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Died.—At the advanced age of 89 
years, the rev. Anthony Barwick, vicar 
of Neatished and Horning. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married —At Cranford, Northampton- 
shire, the rev. J. Lamb, M.A. master of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, to 
Anne, third daughter of the rev. B. 
Hutchinson, of the former place. 

Died.—At Begbroke rectory, Nor- 
thamptonshire, Henry Bagshaw Harri- 
son, esq. B.A. student of Christ church 
Oxford, and eldest son of the rey. Dr. 
Harrison. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. John Warburton, 
to Henrietta Anne, youngest daughter 
of Sandford Palmer, Esq. 

Died.—At Weston-on-the-Green, in 
his 66tlr year, the rev. James Yalden, 
vicar of that parish. 

SOMERSET. 

Married.—At Southstoke, the rey. F. 
C. Johnson to Emma Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Brooke, esq. 

Died.—At Bath, the rev. Edmund But- 
cher, late of Sidmouth, Devon. -- 
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SUFFOLK. 

Died.—At Wortham, aged 70, the rev. 
G. Betts, LL.B. 

Died.— At Claydon, aged 82, the rev. 
C. M. Haynes, LL.B. 56 years vicar of 
Damerham, Wilts. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.—The rey. Henry Moore, of 
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Tachbrook, Warwick, to Rebecca Har- 
riet, youngest danghter of the late L,. 
Huntington, esq. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—At the vicarage house, Mere, 
in the 33d year of his age, the rev. R. 
W. Howell, A. 








MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to His Grace the Lord Primate 
of Ireland, on the Manner in which Chris- 
tianity was taught by our Saviour and his 
Aposties. By George Miller, D.D. 
M.R.I.A. Rector of Derryvoylan, and 
Master of the Royal School of Armagh. 
8vo. 2s. 

A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian Youth. Set forth in a 
Series of Sunday School Lectures, with a 
Catechism or Preaching Conference on 
the Doctrine and Principles of the Church 
of Christ, adapted to each Lecture, ‘To 
which is prefixed, a View. of the Progress 
of popular Education from the Reforma- 
tion to the present Time. By J. Trist, 
A.M, Vicar of Veryan, Cornwall. 4 vols. 
12mo, Al, 4s. 


Care 


Sermous on the Public Means of Grace, 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, on 
Scripture Characters, and various practical 
Subjects. By the late Right Rev. Tieo- 
dore Dehon, D.D. Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston, and Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina. Together witli 
some Account of the Author, and a Sermon 
preached on Occasion of his Death. 2 vols, 
&vo. 1I. 1s. 

An Inquiry whether the Disturbances in 
Treland have originated in Tithes, or can 
be suppressed by a Commutation of them. 
ByS.N. 2s. 6d. 

The Broad Stone of Honour, or Rules 
for the Gentlemen of England. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 

Hortus Anglicus ; or, the modern Eng- 
lish Garden: containing an easy Descrip- 
tion of ali the Piants which are cultivated 
in the Climate of South Britain, either for 
Use or Ornament, and of a Selection from 
the established Favourites of the Stove and 
Greenhouse; arranged according to the 
System of Linnzus; including his generic 
and specific Characters ; with Remarks on 
the Properties of the more valuable Spe- 


POLITICAL 


THE attention and curiosity of our 
politicians has been forcibly excited 
by the question of peace or war 
between Russia and Turkey ; and the 
news of the last month threatens to 
incline the ‘scale in favour of those 
who think hostilities inevitable. It 
is probable, that a war once com- 
menced, will spread, and that every 
nation in Europe will be compelled 
ultimately to take a part in it: the 
anxiety manifested «pon the subject 
is not unreasonable. 

For our own. parts, however, we 
are still very sanguine in our hopes 
of a protracted peace, and those 


cies, By the Author of the British Bota” 
nist : will soon be ready. 

Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish 
the inseparable Connection. between the 
Doctrines and the Practice of Christianity, 
are now printing in a small Volume, and 
will appear in a few Days. ‘They will be 
dedicated, by Permission, to the Bishop of 
St. David's. 

The Sixth Part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana will be published in June, 


RETROSPECT. 


hopes rest upon the very circum- 
stance which would make war alarm- 
ing. Its effects would be so exten- 
sive, so complicated, and so doubt- 
ful, that every portion of the great 
republic would run a formidable 
risk, and none could auticipate 
certain advantage. 

Supposing monarchs to be as un- 
principled as their greatest enemies 
have represented them, what have 
they to gain by involving the conti-. 
nent in war? Russia cannot suppose 
that she will be allowed to extend 
her European territories unless she 
purchases the acquiescence of Aus- 
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tria ‘and Prussia. - Austria could not 
maintain her Italian provinces for a 
twelvemonth if the French declared 
themselves in favour of indepen- 
dence. And whatever may be said 
by croakers about the exhausted 
state of this country, her power is 
knowa and dreaded all over the 
world, and the Emperor of Russia 
himself would be very unwilling to 
provoke her. If, therefore, we 
should admit that war is called for 
by two powerful advocates, the am- 
bition of a despot, and the blind 
fury of a mob; on the other hand, 
we must remember that it is depre- 
cated by more mediators than-we 
have leisure to enumerate. The 
great and the small powers of old 
Europe are equally desirous to keep 
the peace. Their people have not 
recovered from the last encounter ; 
their treasuries are empty; their 
armies disbanded ; and pacific pur- 
suits have been encouraged, and are 
beginning to prosper. Is it possible 
that all this should be upset and 
changed by the ungovernable tem. 
per of a Muscovite and a Turk ? 
The principal domestic topics of 
discussion to which the last month 
has given. birth are the state and 
prospects of Ireland, and the re- 
form which has been proposed in 
the House of Commons. On the 
first subject, we were happy to find 
more unanimity than usual among 
the senators who take a leading part 
in Irish business. But the pleasure 
is of course materially abated by 
hearing that such men agree in their 
descriptions of the sister island ; 
and are unprepared with any mea- 
sure for immediate relief. Ireland 
does not merely stand in need of 
new taws, but she wants new men 
to execute them. She wants noble- 
men in every county, who possess 
the same power and influence, and 
exert them with the same discretion, 
as the English Lord Lieutenants. 
She wants our sheriffs, and our lead- 
ing country gentlemen, who are 
always at their post, and are neither 
to be frightened or bribed. She 
wants our ordinary justice of peace, 
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who administers the one and preé- 
serves the other without respect to 
party, politics, or private feeling. 
She even wants our parish consta- 
bles, who are useful men in their 
way; and without whom we should 
find very formidable difficulties in 
the management of property, and 
the execution of the law. How ne- 
cessary such persons are to the wel- 
fare of a free country, is known to 
every one; but how tly are to be 
produced in a} country where they 
are not indigenous, how they are to 
be forced into existence by Catholic 
Emancipation, is a secret which has 
not been discovered by Mr. Plunkett 
or Mr. Grant, and which threatens 
to be too difficult for Lord Wellesley 
himself. 

We are glad to find that the ge- 
neral repeal of the Anti-Catholic 
statutes is not to be brought far- 
ward this year; and a legislative 
body, which admits the impolicy of 
granting the whole of what is asked, 
can-never consent to deal out its 
favours in patches and shreds. Such 
a measure would at once expose us 
to all the danger, and prevent our 
receiving the least portion of the 
expected advantage. The hopes of 
the Catholics would be kept alive 
by what they obtained, and what 
was withheld would be a sufficient 
ground for their irritation. 

Mr. Plunkett has characterized 
the present insurrection as a war 
against property, wheresoever it may 
be found. A similar description 
was adopted in this journal four 
months ago; but the inference 
which we then drew, and which still 
appears to be correct, was very 
different from that which is made 
by Mr. Plunkett. He contends that 
the war is not of a religious nature, 
because its object is the destruction 
of property. But if this property, 
in a vast majority of instances, be 
in Protestant hands, and the motive 
for destroying it’ be that it ought 
not to continue there, then the war 
against lands and houses, and the 
war against the Established Church, 
are carried on at one and the same 





time; proceed. from the same «meo- 
tives, and tend. to-the same conse- 
quences. It is ‘dmitted that the 
Catholies still consider as intruders 
allthose who are in possession of for- 
feited estates; and Ireland has been 
forfeited so many timés over, that 
every farm in the country has been 
held by this unpopular title. These 
facts bear with great weight upon 
the Catholic claims. As long. as 
there is a hope, even the slightest 
hope, among the Irish peasantry, 
of.expelling the present proprietors, 
and. recovering what they still 
think their own, there must be dan- 
ger in. encouraging the religion for 
which the ptoperty was sacrificed. 

One fact asserted by Mr. Ellis, 
and confirmed and explained by 
Mr. Plunkett, appears: to deserve 
moré attention than it. attracted. 
A Cathylie. Priest. was. present at.a 
shocking outrage and murder, and 
can identify several of the offend- 
ers; but itis not thought expedient 
to eall for his: evidenee,: because, 
in the first place, it. would endan- 
ger his life; and, in the second, it 
would deprive him of: all future m 
fluence ever his'flock. We do not 
deay~ that, there ‘may be circum- 
stances sufficient to justify such a 


ing—but they must be of 


the strongest and most alarming: na- 
ture. What would be said in Eng- 
jand, of suffering a Teacher to go 
unquestioned upon such or upon 
any ether pretence? ~~’ 

Lord Johu Russell’s motion for 
Parliamentary Reform. attracted a 
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the whole strefigth of eppiend 
tion. “It: cannot*be denied that his 
lordship’s plan, brought forward 
with-temper, and urged as useful, 
rather than nécessary, gives rise to 
a very different question from the 
‘Annual Parliaments and - Universal 
Saffrage of former days. * But the 
‘scheme, nevertheless, is completely 
felo dese. Lord John proposes to 
abolish’ boroughs, and ‘multiply 
county members, in order to 
strengthen the aristocracy, and pare 
away the monied and mercantile in- 
terest; - It happens, somewhat un- 
fortunately, that the borough sys- 
tem is aristocratic from beginning 
to end. And if his-lordship de- 
stroyed his father's snug -seats' for 
Tavistock, and gave him two: new 
ones for Bedfordshire in their'stead;, 
it seems to ts that'he would leave 
‘matters much" as “he foand’ them. 
He cannot intend te annihilate no 
rotten ‘boroughs -but..those which 
are supposed to be: in the market. 
He cannot intend té- clip: the ‘trea- 
sury, and ‘leave ‘the ‘Duke’ of’ De- 
youshire' and Lord Fitzwilliam ‘un- 
touched. He must know that 4 
House of Commons, - exclusively 
aristocratic ‘and - fied; is not 
exactly qualified to make: laws‘for 
a nation which ‘owes ‘six ‘hundfed 
millions to the'iniddling and ‘lower 
classes of its‘own inhabitants. These 
would be tiie’ results of” his lord- 
ship’s scheme, and: they afford us'a 
pretty good security against its 
success. : ahi 
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|...) 1 \ NOTICE PO CORRESPONDENTS. HY ot 
*; Hes Sevi;-B. C.; R.} Gave beén received, and are nder ‘con- 


saderation.” 


M *’s communication hts not been forgotten, buf upon second thoughts, 
we have deubted the expediency of inserting it.“ - PO gn tal acreage 


The letters of Catholicus have been’ 


fully considered, and we aré 


convinced ' that he'-has mistaken the setise of the author on' whom he 


comments. 


” ‘Phe ‘Chardstoc’ Case, the Parliamentary Proceedings respecting 
Church’ Briefs, and several other articles, aré unavoidably postponed. ; 


Erratum.—In our last Number, page 209, for 1669 read 1599. © 
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